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OLD MEDAL Sports Nets have gone 
to war! Many of the facilities with which 
we manufactured your favorite sports 
nets are now being used to make camou- 
flage nets as well as providing commer- 
cial fish nettings to ensure food for the 
Armed Forces both here and abroad. 
This means you will have to nurse your 
present equipment carefully to get the 
longest possible use out of it. Our Gold 
Medal trade mark is your guarantee of 
durability. But extra care will give your 
nets extra life. 
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The Linen Thread Co.. Inc.. 60 E. 42nd ST., N.Y 
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@ This is a pep talk — from us, to you, 


to them—to save the game by saving golf 
balls! Pass the word along to students 
now. Unless we get old balls, we can’t 


deliver reprocessed Spalding Golf Balls. 


COAX ‘EM! 
CONVINCE ‘EM! 
COMMANDO THEM! 


No matter how old the ball, it’s needed. 
And, remember, it is vitally important 
who does the reprocessing. So, send them 
to Spalding and be sure of upholding 
fne play! A. G. Spalding & Bros., Divi- 


sion of Spalding Sales Corporation. 


SPALDING 


Golf Ball Salvage Plan 


SPALDING SETS THE 


PACE IN SPORTS 


REMEMBER, a War Bond 
isn’t a gift—It’s THRIFT! 
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IN GREECE, a weary British rearguard slogs over a bridge of the Corinth Canal. Engineers 
remain to lay demolition charges. Before they can be fired, German parachutists shower down, 
seize the bridge. Engineer Lt. Rawlingson escapes, hides in a hole. The Germans search frantically 
for the hidden TNT. Suddenly, Rawlingson spies one of the distant detonators—no larger than a 
cigarette, hanging by the connecting wire against the gray stone of the bridge. Raising his rifle, 
he sights carefully—fires! A deafening roar. Bridge and Germans fall, a tangled mass, into the 
Canal. The British trudge on toward their ships—saved by a rifleman. (This is a true story, 
except for the rifleman’s name, from the September 1942 issue of The American Rifleman.) 


EVER SINCE rifling turned guns into deadly precision 
instruments, the trained rifleman has been the back- 
bone of the army. 

Our own history, especially, has been the history 
of men who shot faster and straighter than their 


This program trains qualified 
men in the use of small arms. 
It is invaluable to civilian de- 
fense units, guards, etc., and to all prospective 
service men. Even quartermasters, signal corps and 
cooks are armed—and must learn how to shoot— 
in this war. And the basic principles of aiming 
and trigger release are the same for riflemen, artil- 
lerymen, pursuit pilots and bombardiers. 


So... share your rifle with your neighbor, under 


Today, 109°, in war work. In normal times, manufacturers of 22 cal. 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS AND EQUIPMENT. 


foes. But America is no longer ‘‘a nation of marks- 
men’’—less than 2% of inductees know anything 
about rifle arms. That is why fire-arms manufac- 
turer O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. urges a// owners 
of .22 calibre rifles to... 


Share your rifle with your neighbor 


Under the nationwide Training Program sponsored 
by the National Rifle Association, Washington, D.C. 


the NRA training program. Help teach patriotic 
boys—and men—how to use a gun. Ammunition is 
made available through the National Rifle Ass'n. 
Join, or start, a local rifle club—now! 


Take a real step toward making America, once 
more, a nation of marksmen—anconquerable! Mail 
the coupon for helpful, free booklets—today. 


------------ 


O. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc. 3875 St. John S:., Check 
New Haven, Conn. booklets 
desired: 


Please send my copy of ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle 
Marksmanship.”’ 

Please send me the N. R. A. booklet on how to 
organize and conduct a shooting club. CJ 
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City. 
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Where Keds fabrics, 


rubber and craftsmanship are Loing 
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STORAGE TANKS 


PONTOONS 


FLYERS’ LIFE BOATS 


These are just a few of the many war products be- last longer by washing them frequently. Don’t put 

ing made for our armed forces of the fabrics and Keds away near heat or in sunlight. Keep Keds 

rubber that used to go into Keds. The same skilled away from oil and grease. Repair all broken stitches 

workmen who made Keds before the war are now promptly. Don’t throw away a single pair that has 

turning out this vital equipment. any wear left. Any that are too far gone will be 
Today, Keds are precious. They can be made to welcome at your local salvage station. 


Keds SPORTS DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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EING no more 
clairvoyant than 
the next fellow, 

we did not divine this 

war nor did we foresee 
the need for an army of 
deadshots. 

Neverthless, we have 
always supported rifle- 

as a school sport. 

Just as we supported 

football, basketball, 
paseball, and the other 
fine sports. It seemed to 
be good, wholesome fun 
and an excellent means 
of physical and mental training. 

To the argument that it encour- 
aged militarism, we turned our bad 
ear. We felt then and we feel now, 
a boy who shoots bullets at bull’s- 
eyes is no more a potential militar- 
ist than a boy who shoots basket- 
balls at hoops. 

However, it is not our intention to 
present a brief for riflery. First, be- 
cause none is needed. Second, be- 
cause W. H. Keister does it all too 
well in his article on page 7. 

It was just a coincidence that, af- 
ter reading Mr. Keister’s article, we 
came across a newspaper item that 
corroborated everything our author 
had said. The item was to the effect 
that a Lieutenant MacArthur Rob- 
ert Powers, late last month, shot 
down four Junkers 52s and one 
Messerschmitt 109 in an air battle 
over the Mediterranean. 

If any proof was needed that a 
man possessing a thorough ground- 
ing in rifle marksmanship can 
quickly adapt himself to the han- 
dling of all other arms, here it was. 
For Lieutenant Powers was captain 
of his rifle team when he attended 
Far Rockaway High School in Long 
Island, N. Y. 


There is no record that his marks- 
manship training developed a killer 
or militaristic strain. On the con- 
trary. His mother makes it plain 
that her son is an idealist, “not a 
killer.” He enlisted in 1941 because 
“he felt that this war is against 
Christianity and that he could not 
sit on the sidelines.” 


OME time very soon, your high 

school will receive a batch of 
“vest pocket” biographical cards 
which you will be asked to distrib- 
ute to every student. 

The cards have been worked up 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the War Department in cooperation 
with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for the purpose of gleaning a 


complete school and job history of 
etl high school student in the 
and. 


While the cards will be filled out 
and kept in the schools, a copy will 
be given to the student upon gradu- 
ation or whenever he or she leaves 
school. The Army will use them as 
an additional screen in the classifi- 
cation of high school selectees. 
Should the student enter a war in- 
dustry, however, the cards will 
serve as the basis for occupational 
placement. 

The academic standing and 
achievements of each student will 
be recorded, and listed as either av- 
erage, above or below average. Sub- 
jects preferred by the student will 
be connoted as well as the studies 
liked least. Hobbies and extra-cur- 
ricular activities will also be in- 
cluded, as the government may 
want a boy to fill a certain job in 
which his avocational background is 
valuable. 

Other items of interest include: 
Vocational preparation and prein- 
duction courses, wage-earning ex- 
perience while in secondary school, 
and post-secondary-school training. 
Later on, the student’s score on 
Army-Navy tests will also be en- 
tered on the card. 


HE High School Victory Corps 

is seven months old and doing 
quite nicely, thank you. Over 60 
percent of our high schools have 
adopted this splendid wartime baby. 
But since they are operating with- 
out sufficient funds, the fundamen- 
tal purpose of the Corps has not 
been achieved. 

Federal aid is needed to expand 
our physical education, math, phys- 
ics, and pre-flight aeronautical 
courses. 

Now before the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee is a bill which 
will provide this assistance. Intro- 
duced by Senator Carl Hayden, 
Democrat of Arizona, it would pro- 
vide $8,484,377 in federal aid to 
state school systems next year. In 
addition, the measure asks for 
$912,513 to be used for the remain- 
der of the present fiscal year. 
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Of the proposed al- 
lotment for next year, 
$3,009,300 would be 
used for medical exam- 
inations; $2,293,918 for 
improvement of physi- 
cal education teachers; 
$1,146,959 for teachers 
of aeronautics, math, 
and science; and $2,- 
034,200 for administra- 
tive and _ instructional 
services. 

The bill has the en- 
dorsement of both the 
War and Navy depart- 

ments. Keep your eye on it. 


VER since he took over our 

Coaches’ Corner, the erudite 
Bill Wood has been threatening to 
whip up an anthology of short sto- 
ries and articles on sports. Well, 
he’s gone and done it—with the 
help of two of his colleagues at 
Evanston Township High School— 
Francis L. Bacon and David Cam- 
eron. 

The book is called, Just for the 
Sport, and a nice job it is. It’s slant- 
ed for high school students but can 
be read with enjoyment by any- 
body. 

We were delighted to read for the 
second time, The Hero, by Margaret 
Weymouth Jackson, which is the 
best basketball story we’ve ever 
read (and written by a woman, no 
less!); The Cockeyed Wonder, by 
Richard Macaulay, a basketball tale 
you may rank over The Hero; Top 
Man, by James Ramsey Ullman, a 
mountain climbing story that’s ab- 
solutely tops; The Maltese Cat, the 
unusual polo story by Rudyard Kip- 
ling; and Hurry Kane, by the in- 
comparable Ring Lardner. 


LE in a reviewing mood, 
we'd like to say a few nice 
things about the National League’s 
new film, Baseball, Technique and 
Tactics. Produced by Ethan Allen, 
one of the shrewdest baseball men 
extant, it is as instructive a sports 
film as we have ever seen. As well 
it should be, for into it has gone the 
most technical sequences of the last 
three National League films. There 
is no hoopla; no diversions—it is all 
sound, fundamental baseball. 

Each phase is identified by title, 
as are the players—all great Na- 
tional League stars—which makes 
the film practical for either a silent 
or a sound projector. 

Since the League’s Film Bureau 
is no longer in operation, the film is 
available only through outright 
purchase. It will not be distributed 
on a free rental basis as in the past. 
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“EQUAL OR BETTER” 


Is Wilson’s Code in Leather Today 


The diagram shows how Wilson’s expert cutters mark off a 
perfect half hide to meet Wilson standards. The one-third of 
the half hide marked No. 1 is where the finest leather is to be 
expected. Injuries or large, deep, brand marks, which often 
occur in cattle, may reduce the usable area. But it is from this 
“prime” section that we cut Wilson’s top grade “official” 
basketballs and footballs. The next third, comprising sections 
marked No. 2 and No. 3, is used for Wilson’s second and third 
grade basketballs and footballs, respectively. The balance of 
the hide, made up of sections 4, 5, and 6, supplies leather for 
lower-priced footballs only. 


When your dealer orders from Wilson he gets “equal 
or better” than the grade specified. Our Wilson policy 
is to protect you by keeping the quality xp, not down. 


Legion, 


The “Wilson” basketballs and footballs you buy | , 
from your dealer sodazy can be bought with the same 


assurance of quality and maximum serviceability as ye 

was true before the war. educat 

To our minds, America’s competitive sports and ogg 

our dealers’ good reputation are much too important “" 

THESE TWO BALLS to be trifled with, even to the extent of using the war ow 
LOOK IDENTICAL TO THE as an excuse for the use of “‘off-grade”’ leather. mansh 
MOST CRITICAL EYE The name “Wilson” on a basketball, football, or os ie 

P soccer ball is your guarantee of maximum quality for less tl 

Yet one has a vital flaw the price, “ie as aaa iy ‘ ti 

arms 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. Va) which 

Because during war-time it is more difficult to get Chicago, New York and other leading cities President the wc 
enough of the finest prime grade leather required for Eve 
top quality balls, there is a temptation to drop down to “see + 
off-grade leathers. 7 icten 
A basketball, or football, made of off-grade leathers, riflems 
may /ook just as good as a ball made with “prime vem 
quality” leather. But its performance and service will se 1 
be impaired. QUALITY SPORTS EQUIPMENT out of 
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W. H. Keister, head of the science depart- 
ment at the Oakmont, Pa., High School, is 
a life member of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. He is the instructor of the local Ameri- 
can Legion Jr. Rifle Club, chairman of the 
Rifle Committee of the state American 
Legion, and a member of the Marksmanship 
(National) Committee of the American Legion. 


HE marksmanship program 
Te: a three-fold value in our 
educational system. First, as 
a national defense measure, which 
ho one will question. Second, as an 
educational force, which merits 
some discussion since comparatively 
few teachers are aware of it. And, 
third, as a recreational activity. 
Evidence of the need for a marks- 
manship program may be found in 
the statistics recently issued by the 
War Department. These show that 
less than two percent of our in- 
ductees know how to handle fire- 
arms properly. This, in a country 
which was once known throughout 
the world as a “Nation of Riflemen!” 
Every boy has the urge to use a 
rifle. In his adolescence, he worships 
Daniel Boone, Davvy Crocket, Kit 
Carson, and other famous American 
riflemen. But his desire to shoot is 
usually suppressed. We fear that 
teaching him to shoot might encour- 
age militarism. So he sneaks guns 
out of the house and, in secluded 
spots, practices with his friends the 
Midiculous antics of his screen 
heroes. 


The results of many of these 
Clandestine affairs we know too 
well—fatal or near fatal accidents, 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Coach Tom Ireland of Myrtle Creek, Ore., High 
School teaching his nimrods the art of aiming 
(left) and the use of the sighting bar (below). 


MARKSMANSHIP 


which convince us more than ever 
that “guns are dangerous.” If the 
boy is fortunate enough to come 
through this period with a whole 
skin, his own impression of guns is 
the same as that of his parents; for, 
looking back on his own experience, 
he realizes the danger to life and 
limb he has escaped and takes an 
attitude toward marksmanship 
training similar to the one which 
has kept him from being properly 
trained. 

On the other hand, if we teach 
our boys the way guns are made, 
the construction and power of the 
cartridge, and the proper way to 
handle and shoot a gun, we assist in 
developing, not fear, but a whole- 
some respect for guns, and a calm 
confidence in his ability to defend 
himself. 

In Switzerland every male citizen 


This useful gun rack is very easily 
constructed at practically no cost. 


By William H. Keister 


is not only encouraged, but is re- 
quired to possess and to know how 
to use a rifle. That nation remained 
at peace through World War I and 
is still at peace in World War II. 

From an educational standpoint, 
the marksmanship program, when 
properly conducted, develops to a 
high degree that great essential to 
success, self-control. In other ac- 
tivities, nervousness and errors of 
judgment may be covered up by 
action. Not so in rifle shooting. 
Mastery of one’s self is the only way 
to become a master rifleman. Con- 
trol of every nerve and muscle 
must be complete. 

The young marksman learns that 
to shoot straight, he must live 
straight; and he formulates for him- 
self a program of regular habits and 
wholesome living. He learns to be 
patient and persevering under try- 
ing circumstances, to combat over- 
confidence and discouragement— 
and he learns it from his own ex- 
perience. No one needs to teach 
him. 

Relaxation is one of the first es- 
sentials taught in a rifle course. 
How difficult it is for most of us to 
relax completely, and yet, unless 
you can do this you cannot become 
a good rifle shot. 

If nothing more were accom- 
plished, this alone would justify the 
adoption of rifle shooting as a school 
sport. But much more of recrea- 
tional value is accomplished. This is 
a sport which takes the participant 
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out into the open. The outdoor 
range must, of necessity, be away 
from the congested city or town, 
and a period spent on the range in 
the fresh air and bright sunshine is 
a health-building period of the first 
order. 

Rifle shooting is not one of the 
“glamour sports’ with a few play- 
ers on the range and a crowd in the 
stands looking on and cheering. It 
will not fill the athletic treasury, 
but its return will be in the form of 
a calmer, better disciplined, and 
more “participating” citizenry. For 
in this game everyone is a player, 
and it is possible for practically 
everyone to participate. 

The only physical requirements 
are fair eyesight and _ strength 
enough to hold a gun. The boy or 
girl who is physically handicapped 
in the more strenuous sports can 
take part and often excell in this, 
and it is a hobby which one may 
continue into old age. In many 
rifle matches we find boys and girls 
and men and women ranging in age 
from twelve to seventy, all compet- 
ing on the same firing line, and all 
having the time of their lives. 

‘To start a marksmanship program 


If you’re interested in enroll- 
ing your school in an intramural 
rifle tournament, see announce- 
ment on page 22. 


you will need, first, an instructor; 
second, a place to shoot; and, third, 
equipment, including rifles and am- 
munition. 

Any teacher who has the time can 
qualify as a Junior Instructor in 
ten or twelve hours study of the 
N.R.A. Junior Instructor’s Manual, 
then sending in the written exami- 
nation. (For study manual, check 
coupon on page 22.) Previous 
marksmanship training and expe- 
rience will help but is not strictly 
necessary. 

For those schools which do not 
already have a marksmanship pro- 
gram in operation, it will hardly be 
possible to provide an indoor range 
during the present school term, but 
in most cases it will be possible to 
find a suitable outdoor site on which 
to construct a satisfactory range. 

As a suggestion for quickly lo- 
cating a suitable site, a meeting of 
the school Hiking Club, Boy or Girl 
Scouts, and Sketching Club, might 
be called, and the specifications for 
the ground required put before 
them. Some of this group may be 
able to tell you at once just where 
to find the place you are looking for. 
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FIRING POINTS on uncovered firing line are designated by 2- by 4.in. 
white stakes with black numerals corresponding with target numbers, 


It will be well to get a line on sev- 
eral places, then visit and look 
them over. 

When you have found the one 
which most nearly meets the re- 
quirements, visit the owner of the 
land and explain the project. He, of 
course, must be assured that his 
property will be properly protected 
and he, in turn, should give the 
school a written lease on the land 
so that you will be protected on 
any shelters or construction you 
may wish to erect. 

Safety and accessibility are the 
two main factors to be considered 
in the selection of a range site. 
When one of these factors must be 
subordinated to obtain the other, 
accessibility must always give way 
to safety. But it is silly to build a 
range so far away from car, bus, 


or trolley lines that it takes too 
great an effort to reach it. To ge. 
cure reasonable accessibility, it wil] 
pay to go to additional expense to 
provide artificial means of safety. 
Common sense will tell you that 
persons and property must not be 
endangered by the firing; so, first 
of all, you must think of where the 
bullets will go after they g0 
through the target. Do not forget 
those stray shots that may go wide 
of the mark. The backstop, hence, 
is the first consideration. An ideal 
backstop is a steep hill rising back 
of the target line, and the surface 
should be free from stones and un- 
derbrush. The stones cause ricochets 
in new and unexpected directions, 
and the underbrush will conceal 
persons or animals which might in- 
(Continued on page 18) 


TARGET BUTT, simple and efficient, consisting of two posts planted in 


ground directly in front of the backstop and about eight feet apart. 
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The Schafer Prone Pressure Method of Resuscitation. 


The Silvester Method of Resuscitation (victim supine). 


RESUSCITATION AND FIRST AID 


This article is condensed from the chapter 
on Resuscitation and Water First Aid in Dr. 
Thomas Kirk Cureton’s new book, ‘Warfare 
Aquatics," and is reprinted with permission 
of the Stipes Publishing Co. A review of the 
book may be found on page 30. 


T THIS time there are four 
A methods of resuscitation in 
common use: 

1. The Silvester method which is 
widely used by the United States 
Coast Guard operators and is in use 
by doctors and first aid workers 
when it is desirable to put the pa- 
tient on the back. 

2. The Schafer method which is 
preferred by the American Red 
Cross in its first aid work. 

3. The Nielsen method which has 
increased greatly in popularity.* 

4. Mechanical resuscitation with 
the E& J or McKesson equipment. 

Modern workers in resuscitation 
should be trained in all of these 
methods because they will all be 
found in use and each one of them 
has advantages under certain condi- 
tions. 


Nielsen Method 


‘This method was devised by Colo- 
nel Nielsen in charge of the Danish 
Life Saving work where it is gen- 
erally considered superior to the 
Schafer method. The physiological 
evidence has been interpreted by 
Colonel Nielsen and others in favor 

*Lt. Col. Holger Nielsen and the Danish 
Resuscitation Commission: Dr. H. Bendlsen 

man), Dr. Svend Hansen, Dr. Paul 
Guildal, C. Holstein-Rathlou, Prof. August 


h, Dr. J. Lindhard, C. B. Pederson, Dr. 
F. Svendsen. 


By Dr. Thomas Kirk Cureton 


of this method because it more near- 
ly corresponds to natural deep 
breathing and offers greater stimu- 
lation to circulation. It also decreases 
the potential danger of causing in- 
ternal injuries by great pressure on 
the abdominal organs. It affords an 
easier position from which to op- 
erate than the Schafer method. It 
also leaves the greater part of the 
body free to be worked upon with 
massage. The operational instruc- 
tions are as follows: 

1. The side of the face is placed on 
the back of one or both hands which 
are bent at the elbows and crossed 
under the face. The body is freed 
as quickly as possible of tight gar- 
ments and the nose and mouth are 
checked to see that they are perfect- 
ly free to breath. A slap on the back 
is given to help open the mouth and 
make the tongue fall forward. 

2. The operator kneels on one 
knee at the head of the victim and 
presses downward on the shoulder 
blades with the palms of the hands 
and with fingers widely separated. 
Pressure is exerted evenly and 
smoothly in the downward direction 
for about 2% seconds. 

3. The operator relaxes the pres- 
sure and seizes the upper arms just 
above the elbows and lifts them vig- 
orously upward for 4 or 5 inches to 
assist the expiration of the chest and 
the inspiration of the air. This is 
a unique feature of the Nielsen 
method. The arms are lowered and 
the cycle is repeated at a rate of ap- 
proximately 2% to 3 seconds relaxa- 
tion and stretching on the chest. 


4. During the application of the 
movements supplemental treatment 
is applied in the way of hot pads or 
stones, vigorous rubbing of parts of 
the body toward the heart, slapping 
the bottoms of the feet and other 
methods of reflex stimulation. 

5. A change of operators is made 
whenever needed without interfer- 
ing with the respiratory movements. 


Silvester Method 


A brief description of the Silvester 
method of resuscitation is given as 
follows: 

1. The subject is placed upon the 
back and the mouth is cleaned and 
the tongue pulled forward. 

2. The operator works from the 
head end and places his hands over 
those of the subject. The subject’s 
arms are raised sideward and up- 
ward to an overhead position for 2 
seconds. This movement assists the 
inspiration. 

3. The hands are placed back on 
the chest over the lower ribs and 
pressure is exerted downward for 
about 3 seconds until as much air has 
been forced out of the chest as pos- 
sible. 

4. The movements are continued 
at a rate of about 12 to 15 per 
minute. 

5. Supplemental treatment is ap- 
plied by an assistant. It may be nec- 
essary to tie the tongue forward or 
to hold it. It can easily be deter- 
mined from this position whether 
the subject is breathing or not. If the 
cheek is lowered to a position direct- 
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ly over the nose and mouth, any ex- 
pired air can be easily detected. 
Massage, heat and stimulation of re- 
flexes should be applied. If an as- 
sistant operator is available he 
should call the doctor and apply sup- 
plemental treatment. 


Schafer method 


A brief description of the Schafer 
method of resuscitation is given as 
follows: 

1. The subject is placed in the 
prone position with the head turned 
to one side and placed over the back 
of the hand or over a handkerchief 
or other garments. The mouth should 
be cleaned and the tongue pulled 
forward. 

2. The operator kneels astride one 
or both legs so that his knees are 
about even with the subject’s knees. 
The hands are placed on the body 
about 4 inches apart with the fingers 
together and following the line of 
conformation of the lower ribs. 

3. The pressure is forward and 
downward with straight arms for 
about 3 seconds, followed by a quick 
removal of the hands and relaxation 
on the part of the operator for 2 sec- 
onds. This alternation of pressure 
and relaxation is continued at 12 
respirations per minute. 

4. Supplemental treatment shouid 
be applied by an assistant operator, 
who telephones the doctor, secures 
warm clothing and a blanket, cuts 
off the wet clothing, assists with 
massage and stands by to change po- 
sition with the operator performing 
the resuscitation. 


Mechanical methods 


Doctor C. K. Drinker and Doctor 
Lewis A Shaw of Harvard Univer- 
sity constructed a heavy resuscitator 
(1929) about six feet in length and 
two and one-half feet in width and 
a depth which accommodates the 
body with the exception of the head, 
which is exposed and insulated from 
within by a collar. It was considered 
the first satisfactory appliance for 
administering artificial respiration 
over long periods. 

A regular rhythmic respiration is 
produced at about 15 to 25 breaths 
per minute by air pressure which is 
alternately fed in and forced out in 
imitation of the act of breathing. 
The incoming air current bears down 
on the chest and abdomen of the pa- 
tient and causes him to exhale, and 
the diminished pressure causes his 
lungs to inflate. Mechanical resusci- 
tators of a much improved form for 
portable use have been introduced 
by the E & J Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the McKesson Appliance 
Company. These are widely used in 


American hospitals and are abso- 
lutely approved. 

An excellent technical report has 
been prepared by Dr. Coryllos* who 
maintains that the apparatus is easily 
effective in the hands of non-med- 
ical rescue squads. These new com- 
bination inhalators and resuscita- 
tors have been subjected to exacting 
experimental investigation with fa- 
vorable results. It is maintained that 
in the presence of apnea and begin- 
ning relaxation of the muscular sys- 
tem that only the mechanical meth- 
ods of forcible insufflation of oxygen 
into the lungs can produce success- 
ful resuscitation. The modern meth- 
ods permit forceful mechanical in- 
sufflation-suction until respiratory 
movements begin. Then the device 
is changed by a valve to a steady 
stream as an inhaiator. 


Supplemental treatment 


Steinhaus has pointed out that the 
circulatory system has a great deal 
to do with the chances of recovery. 
When the heart is beating feebly the 
pressure in the capillaries is less 
than 10 per cent of the original pres- 
sure imparted to the blood by the 
heart (5 to 10 m.m. Hg.). It is high- 
ly important to do anything possible 
to aid the return flow of blood to the 
heart. The two principal methods 
are (1) the contracting and relaxing 
of skeletal muscles and the (2) 
forceful respiratory movements. 

Steinhaus recommends exercising 

*P. N. Coryllos, ‘“‘“Mechanical Resuscitation 


in Advanced Forms of Asphyxia,’”’ Surgery, 
pr daa & Obstetrics, 66: 698-722 (April, 
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the arms and the legs and exert 
pressure on the abdomen during . 
inspiratory phase of respiration. The 
arm exercise involved in the Sil. 
vester method is possibly helpful 
and in addition, the legs may be é 
ercised by pushing the knees up i 
ward the chest a number of times 
while holding the feet. This Circy. 
latory viewpoint of resuscitation jp. 
dicates that it is highly important to 
have the subject placed so that the 
head is downhill and gravity aggsigt. 
the return flow of blood to the heart, 
Another point is that presgys: 
should be gradually applied to min 
mize the effect of increasing the ind 
tra-thoracic pressure and checkis 
the return flow of blood to the hear 
With the patient on the back the Jes 
may be lifted or exercised as sug 
gested. This is the strong reason fg 
methods which use the supine pg 
sition. 
Circulation may be assisted 
massage toward the heart. The rubs 
bing should be over the big veins by 
stroking movements continuously: 
applied in the direction of the heart. 
A strong slap should be given on the” 
back before starting pressure in the’ 
prone position. It may also be help.’ 
ful to slap the bottoms of the fest® 
and the face, pull the hair and apply 
rectal dilation. Colonel Nielsen em. 
phasizes that it is better to rough up 
the body and it should never be ale’ 
lowed to lie quietly. 3 
Vibratory tapping (100 times per 
minute) over the heart area may 
provide stimulation to the heart. Re 


(Continued on page 24) 


Nielsen Resuscitation Method, arms bent at elbows, hands crossed under face. 
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Pivot at Second 


HESE unusual split-screen pictures offer an excellent 

opportunity to study and compare two methods of 
voting at second as demonstrated by Frank Gustine, Pitts- 
burgh Pirate second baseman, in the new 1943 National 
league film, Baseball Technique and Tactics, directed by 
fhan Allen. In the left half of the panels, Gustine hits the 
bag with his left foot, takes the lob without breaking stride, 
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steps toward third with his right foot (out of the way of the 
slider), and, using his right foot as a brace, completes the 
play with a step toward first. In the right half of the panels, 
Gustine goes over the bag with his left foot and drags his 
right across the corner up to the other foot. Using this leg 
(right) as a brace, he throws to first. Which method do you 
prefer? If you’re wise, you'll teach the first. It’s faster and 
simpler, especially for high school infielders. Both these 
methods contrast sharply with the style of pivoting used by 
some men in which the bag is straddled before the catch. 
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WARTIME WRESTLING 


By Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu 


This article on wartime wrestling is a 
chapter in Lieutenant Colonel Francois 
D’Eliscu’s splendid new book, “How to Pre- 
pare for Military Fitness” ($1.96), and is 
reprinted here by permission of the pub- 
lishers, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. A complete 
review of this book may be found on page 
26 of the March “Scholastic Coach.” 


RESTLING is one of the 
oldest combative sports 
and is one of the best for 


body building. Also because of our 
feelings about fair play and the 
constant introduction of new rules, 
it is one of the most difficult sports 
to master. 

This chapter, however, concerns 
“wartime wrestling” not “legal 
wrestling.” The problem is not to 
pin your opponent’s shoulders to the 
mat for one second or two but to 
defeat your opponent in the easiest, 
safest, and most effective way. All 
is fair in love and war. 

The author does not mean to sug- 
gest that soldiers—aside from M.P.’s 
—have much occasion to wrestle in 
the line of duty, although patrols 
sometimes have to dispatch enemy 
sentries silently. But fighting spirit 
is one of the good soldier’s most 
valuable attributes. Skill in wartime 
wrestling is particularly suited to 
aid in developing this spirit in ad- 
dition to a better physical condi- 
tioning. 

Wartime wrestling is covered in 
this book before considering the 
subjects of savate and wartime box- 
ing, elementary judo, unarmed de- 
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fense, and disarming. A man will be 
better prepared to work at boxing 
and hand-to-hand tactics if he is 
trained in the maneuverability of 
his own body, while meeting treach- 
erous blows and holds from any 
known position. 

Proper mastery of wrestling fun- 
damentals will ensure more efficient 
learning of the other skills. It will 
also help prevent the awkwardness 
which may lead to injury. The tech- 
niques of certain holds may well 
be taught in wrestling and then 
followed up in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing where the same maneuver may 
be worked in all its variations and 
combinations, oftentimes carrying it 
beyond the normal strain of the 
joint so that the combatant may be 
temporarily or permanently sub- 
dued. 

Many of the holds of legal wres- 
tling are designed only to pin your 
opponent’s shoulders to the mat. 
These are unnecessary in wartime 
wrestling, for as a matter of fact 
you will generally want him face 
down where he can’t see what you 
are doing. Naturally, there are many 
more holds than are described here, 
but those given have been found 
most useful, especially in combina- 
tion with judo and savate. 


Warning 


In preliminary practices, always 
have a signal that you or your op- 
ponent can use to stop the bout if 
either is getting hurt, and don’t be 
ashamed to use it. The author has 
seen too many serious injuries re- 
sult from failure to use such a sig- 
nal. Remember that you often un- 
derestimate your own strength; 
also, you do not know your own 
weakness. Wartime wrestling and 
judo holds are quickly effective. 
Unconsciousness, fractures, or more 
serious injury can happen in an in- 
stant. Be careful of taking unnec- 
essary risks. 


Take-down technique 


In taking an opponent off his feet, 
the emphasis should be on body bal- 
ance. As a matter of fact, proper 
body balance is essential for all 
wrestling positions. It is not prac- 
tical or good wrestling technique to 
attempt to throw your opponent 
only with your weight. To do so is 
wasted effort. Only a man off bal- 
ance is ready for a fall. 

A quick fighter keeps his advan- 
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tage, and when on the ground con. 
tinues with the techniques most ef- 
fective in keeping his opponent of 
balance. Practice quick pivoting 
quick turning, and quick changing 
of feet, for alertness and proper 
blocking are developed only by con- 
stant repetition of correct moves. 
In gaining a fall remember the 
importance of using the upper part 
of your body to keep the opponent's 
head flat and fixed. When you desire 
to take your opponent off his feet 
or cause him to lose his balance 
your attack must come as a surprise. 
Unnecessary hesitation may result 
in your being placed on the defen- 
sive. If you are uncertain, proceed 
cautiously. Once you decide to at- 
tack, go through with it. Too much 
emphasis cannot be given to aggres- 
siveness in this type of combat. 


Ground technique 


When the legs are employed in 
holding your opponent on _ the 
ground, they should not be placed 
in a position so close that your op- 
ponent can grab them. Do not per- 
mit yourself to be tied up—tie him 
up! If you are caught in the head- 
lock or head-scissors, do not pull or 
twist but relax. Then use your legs 
and free arms under your man 
counter with headlocks, tackling, ot 
belly punching. 

Since most of the effectiveness of 
wartime wrestling occurs on the 
ground, the author cautions begil- 
ners as well as experienced fighters 
about permitting an opponent to gé 
any distance: keep him tight, locked, 
and close. If possible, do not fate 
your opponent while on the ground 
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Stay behind with proper balance 
and keep his back to you so that he 
doesn’t know what to expect. Keep 
him worried and guessing. 

Remember to hold on to what- 
ever you grab because if your op- 
ponent makes any effort to twist, 
and if you have an effective hold, 
especially with both arms, around 
the collar, he will strangle himself 
in the movement. Never leave his 
legs free, so that he can twist or 
turn, but try to tie him up with 
your arms and legs so that he can- 
not squirm. 


Take downs 


The “Come On” Stance (Fig. 58). 
Legs apart, one slightly ahead of 
the other, body relaxed, arms out 
but not vulnerable to grab. You 
must be ready to counter immedi- 
ately if they are caught. Try to grab 
and pull one or both of your oppo- 
nent’s arms, getting him off balance. 

Crotch and Shoulder Lift (Fig. 
59). Get in close, and as opponent 
grasps waist or legs, get under the 
crotch. Lift him and throw him on 
his back. After he hits the ground 
stay on top of him and knock the 
wind out of him. By directing the 
force of the blow on the head or 
back, you may cause an opponent 
to lose consciousness. 

Waist and Leg Trip (Fig. 60). 
Grab your opponent around waist 
and left leg; step forward with in- 
side leg and trip him. As he goes 
down, bring knee to midsection. 
Knock the wind out of him as you 
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bring him down. Hold on to the leg 
and double him up. 

(Note: In all the illustrations in 
this chapter the aggressor is shown 
wearing the dark uniform.) 


Head-On Tackle (Fig. 61). This 
quick thrust should be with the left 
shoulder. Pull forward with your 
arms so as to cause your opponent 
to lose balance. This will bring him 
down to a hard sitting position and 
may snap his head backward. 

Shoulder-Foot Tackle (Fig. 62). 
The left shoulder should hit the 
kneecap. Both hands should grasp 
the foot. Press on knee and pull up- 
ward and inward on the foot, thus 
throwing your opponent off balance. 
The leg can be broken or dislocated 
by a quick push. 

Rear Double Ankle Pull (Fig. 63). 
Making a rear dive at opponent, 
grasp both ankles. Pull backward 
and upward suddenly. Opponent 
should be thrown on face. Jump on 
his back and smash his face or tie 
his legs up. 

Double Arm Push (Fig. 64). Rush 
your opponent and push him back- 


ward. Get him off balance. When he 
is falling, fall on him and lock him 
up with arms or legs. 

Double Leg Spread Lift (Fig. 65). 
Lift opponent on shoulders, spread 
legs. Make a quick thrust of your 
own body and slam him down on 
his back. 

Back Rollover (Fig. 66). Grasp 
opponent around waist with left 
arm and with right arm grasp his 
left arm. Turn in quickly and not 
only roll him over your back but 
also hold on to his arm. The head 
can be directed down for more 
serious injury. 

Reverse Headlock and Arm Pres- 
sure (Fig. 67). Push your right hand 
under opponent’s left arm and start 
to apply finger pressure on shoulder 
blade. With left arm secure an ef- 
fective headlock so that opponent 
cannot move. Place the hand on 
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chin and face. Do not allow him to 
use his head. A quick twist will 
cause severe pain. Push him down 
to the ground and apply judo holds. 

Leg Trip and Double Arm Lock 
(Fig. 68). This is a very effective 
take down, Get under both his arms 
and use a leg trip. If you can suc- 
ceed in getting and pressing head 
close to your own body, the hold is 
more effective. The trip will bring 
opponent down. Fall on top of him, 
but watch your hands while letting 
him hit first. You can also bring 
him down slowly on his back then 
apply head and neck pressure, thus 
choking him. 

Rear Knee Trip (Fig. 69). This 
take down from the rear must be 
sudden. The arms must strike the 
ribs hard, and the knee-to-knee ac- 
tion must be quick and powerful. 
Bring opponent down on his face 
and follow through with knee in 
spine or back. 


Ground holds 


Arm Lock on Ground (Fig. 70). 
A very effective way to hold man 
on ground. By having both his arms 
locked and fingers pressed on back, 
the upward pressure on the shoul- 
ders causes terrific pain and quick 
thrust will dislocate both arms. 

Double Arm Twister (Fig. 71). 
By pressing opponent’s arms down 
in opposite directions, and using 
your knees to hold his head from 
moving, you can exert sufficient 
pressure with knees on ears and 
arms to cause complete immobility. 

Inside Crotch and Arm and Elbow 
Lock (Fig. 72). In holding your op- 
ponent on the ground, the left arm 
is placed between his legs and in 
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KEEP GOLF GOING 


Twenty tips on equipment 


1. In putting away your clubs, try to arrange them so that 
they lie horizontally with the weight on the shaft rather than 
on the clubhead. 


2. Keep your wooden clubheads covered with hoods to 
prevent chipping through contact with other clubs. 


3. In wet weather, wipe the clubheads carefully before 
putting them away; an occasional coat of shellac or lacquer 
will preserve the life of the head. 


4. When the strings start fraying, have the club restrung; 
the neck is the most delicate part of your club and needs 
this extra strength. 


5. Don’t throw your club away if the head comes loose; 
take it to your pro for fixing. 


6. Buy a good bag with plenty of room for the clubs you’re 
going to put into it; a narrow bag will congest the grips 
and, by causing excessive friction, ruin them. 


7. lf your bag is of leather, apply a leather dressing now 
and then to prevent desiccation. 


8. Use golf balls commensurate with your skill; that is, 
good players may use the thin-shelled, expensive ball that 
gives maximum distance; beginners should stick to the 
cheaper thick-shelled ball whose chief asset is durability. 


9. dirt may be removed from a ball by a simple washing. 


To keep golf going for the dura- 
tion we've got to reprocess the 
old balls. The manufacturers are 
ready and eager to do this. But 
they need the balls. It’s up to 
you to supply them. Dig out 
every golf ball you have. No 
matter how badly it is battered, 
it can be reprocessed. Turn over 
your collection to your athletic 
department. They will send them 
to the manufacturer. 
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10. In repainting old balls, make sure first to remove the 
old paint completely; dry thoroughly, then apply two coats 
of paint and one of enamel. 


11, Turn in your old golf balls to your coach. No matte 
how battered or cut they are, they can be reprocessed by 
the manufacturer. 


12. Keep off concrete and other hard surfaces when wear. 
ing spiked shoes. 


13. Don’t wait too long to have your shoes respiked; when 
worn too close to the ‘‘nub,”’ spikes sometime become diff. 
cult to remove. 


14, An occasional application of a leather dressing will 
preserve the life of your shoe. 


15. Replace all divots or see that the caddy does it. 


16. When lifting the flag from a cup, lift straight up or 
you may damage the edges of the cup. 


17. Make sure to rake a trap after leaving it. 


18. Keep bags and clubs off the green; don’t lean on your 
putter. 


19. Because of a shortage of help, your course may not be 
as well groomed as in other years; if so, play winter rules. 


20. Extra attention means extra life for your equipment. 
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One TRIAL WILL PROVE THE 
REMARKABLE CLEANING ACTION oF TILITE! 


The picture above is not an 

exaggeration. Use Tilite on your pool 

and see how quickly and easily it will bring 
back the soiled tile to fresh, sparkling cleanli- 
ness. Tilite does so thorough and fast a job 
because it works with twofold chemical- 


mechanical action. 


Send now for a generous sample and discover 
how Tilite aids in removing imbedded dirt from 
white mosaic, ceramic and vitrified tile—how it 
takes off most stains and discolorations, includ- 
ing rust—how economical it is to use—and how 


safe from slippery soap it leaves cleaned surfaces. 


ema FREE SAMPLE — 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


NAME 
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on your pool. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


On receipt of the coupon below we will 
promptly send you a free sample of Tilite. If 
you want to order a supply, we can furnish Tilite 
in 50, 150, or 300 Ib. drums. 


ABOUT PERCHLORON* ... This product is 
under cdémplete allocation by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the amount available is limited. 
If you are a Perchloron customer, consult with 
your dealer or with us as to the probability of 
obtaining a supply, or as to means of chlorinat- 


ing your water by other methods. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


—FILITE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. SC, 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a free sample of Tilite. 


NAME OF POOL 
ADDRESS. 


See for yourself the amazing cleansing 
power of Tilite, demonstrated in the 
photogragh above. Try a free sample 


or 
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TEXAS 7 Jeff Davis B. H. Kivell Austin T. Berger 40.0 da 
WEST VIRGINI A Wheeling V. &. Brickman Princcten —ti«éid««éRhattn = a 
= mame ee a ‘le 
WISCONSIN Washington Park C. Van Galder Shawano C. F. Dilts 1.0 ie 
r ; : Li. ge cu. Shahan Laramie L. Dowler 5.0 ti 
WYOMING > 
Sixteen states did not hold tournaments this year. Arizona, non-participants—California, Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 1B 
Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, South Caro- and New York. Attendance figures are computed on income per ‘a 
lina, Vermont, Virginia, Utah, Washington joined the five regular tournament. Some states held fewer tournaments. 


Exhibition drill at South 
Common, Lowell, Mass. 
Grounds treated with Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set. 


SANI * SOIL~ SET 


anchors dust quickly and completely! 


Why Gulf Sant-Soil-Set is the prac- 
tical answer to your dust-annoyance 
problems: 


Highly Effective—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust annoy- 
ance completely immediately after application. No long 
waiting periods are necessary before the ground is ready 
for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished by the 
action of the compound in adhering to and weighing 
down dust particles. In addition, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set pos- 
sesses valuable germicidal properties. 


long Lasting—Because of its extremely low volatility and 
insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains effec- 
tive for long periods. One application per season or year 
‘is usually sufficient. 


Easily Applied—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, easy 
‘and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand-sprinkling 


can or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly and 
uniformly. 


Saves Maintenance Expense—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set prevents 
the growth of grass on areas treated and reduces clean- 
ing and dusting inside nearby buildings to a minimum. 

Write today for the booklet giving complete informa- 
tion about this modern, proven dust allayer. 


na GULF mail this coupon today 


Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining Company SC 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern proven agent for controlling dust.’ 
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YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


Wigwam 
ATHLETIC SOCKS 


PAUL BROWN says: 


“An athlete’s feet come close to 
being his most important single 
Physical asset—at least in the case 
of such sports as football and 
track, in which speed is so great a 
factor. I commend WIGWAM Ath- 
letic Socks for their built-in qual- 
ity of construction and materials— 
that helps keep feet in condi- 
tion. If this gives away a secret I 
shouldn’t—I’ve done it!” 


Paut Brown 
Head Football Coach 
Ohio State University 


For easy footwork you 
just can’t beat WIGWAM 
Athletic Socks. But that 
isn’t news to many 
coaches of leading uni- 
versities and colleges 
throughout the country. 
They know the impor- 
tance of the right kind 
and quality of socks in 
helping keep feet always 
ready to GO. 

Wigwam Athletic Socks 
are properly designed — 
for strength, comfort and 
wear. Particularly for 
soft, easy comfort. Heels and toes are spe- 
cially reinforced to insure extra wear. 


Write for any special detailed information. 


BADGER 
AWARD SWEATERS 


The popular BADGER line of honor 
and award sweaters is fully complete 
to meet all of your requirements. Any 
of the many styles are made up on spe- 
cial order. Ask us to mail you the 
BADGER Award Sweater Catalog. 


BE PATRIOTIC . . . CONSERVE 


With restrictions on wool for non-military 
purposes, we caution extra special care this 
season in the handling and washing of all 
such equipment. Clean socks wear longer. 
Don’t disregard this matter 
—we urge care to conserve. 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


High School Marksmanship 


(Continued from page 8) 


advertently wander into the line of 
fire. 

The hill should rise to a height of 
at least twenty feet above the level 
of the targets. It is well to make 
a cut just back of the targets so that 
the bullets will strike against a 


vertical wall of earth. An impene--: 


trable swamp or marsh serves as a 
good backstop, but it should stretch 
for at least 1500 yards beyond the 
targets; and you must be sure that 
dry weather does not open it to 
traffic during a part of the shooting 
season. 

If a safe, natural backstop cannot 
be found, an artificial one may be 
constructed in the form of a wooden 
crib filled with dry earth or sand. It 
should be ten feet high and not less 
than two feet thick. This type of 
backstop must be inspected fre- 
quently to see that it remains safe. 


Home on the range 


Practically all Junior firing is 
done on fifty-foot ranges, so the 
space actually required will be a 
stretch of about seventy-five by 
twenty-five feet. This will provide 
for four firing points. If several sites 
are available select the one on which 
you have the most room, so that you 
can expand later, even up to a fifty 
or one hundred yard range. 

The construction at the range 
need not be elaborate. The target 
butt may merely be posts planted in 
the ground directly in front of the 
backstop and six or eight feet apart. 
The frames holding the targets are 
hung from nails or hooks driven in- 
to these posts. 

These sets of hook supports should 
be at two levels. One set should hold 
the targets level with the eyes of a 
shooter of average height when in 
the standing position. The other set 
should hold the targets slightly 
higher than the shooter’s eyes when 
in the prone position. This lower set 
will also be used in the sitting and 
kneeling positions. 

The target frames are made of 
light, one-by-three inch wood about 
fifteen inches wide and long enough 
to reach from one post support to 
the other. Nail rectangles of thin 
pressed wood or similar materials 
the width of the targets on these 
frames, leaving an eighteen-inch in- 
terval between rectangles. The tar- 
gets can be quickly fastened to these 
boards by clip-type clothes pins. 
Above each target board should 


be fastened an upright square of tin 
or wood on which are painted nu- 
merals numbered from left to right 
and corresponding to the numbered 
firing positions, which will be men. 
tioned in the description of the fr. 


‘ ing line. It will save time in the in. 


struction period if you have two sets 
of these target frames go that 
targets may be fastened to one set 
by the waiting shooter while the 
other set is in use. 

The front edge of the firing line is 
exactly fifty feet from the face of 
the targets and should slope back. 
ward for about eight feet so that the 
rear edge is about ten inches lower 
than the front. This slope provides 
drainage, as well as greater comfort 
for the shooter. 

The length of the firing line wij] 
be governed by the available space 
and the number of shooters you 
want to have firing at one time. A 
minimum of five feet should be al- 
lowed for each shooter. The fir- 
ing points should be marked with 
numbered stakes driven into the 
ground along the front edge of the 
“line,” the number being to the left 
of each firing point. 

At least ten feet back of the firing 
line, benches should be provided for 
the shooters who are waiting their 
turns. A gun rack should also be 
provided in this area. 


Direction of fire 


The direction of the fire should, if 
possible, be north or northeast. This 
permits firing at any time of the day 
without the sun shining into the 
eyes of the shooter or range officer. 
It is far more important, however, 
that a safe backstop be located and 
the periods of firing adjusted to 
those hours when the sun will not 
be troublesome. 

Sighting equipment for prelimi- 
nary training in aiming and sight 
picture is very necessary in any 
marksmanship course. The Winter 
sighting device is most convenient 
for this purpose, but if it is not 
available, good results can be had 
with the simple sighting bar and 
triangulation apparatus. 

Space will not permit directions 
for building this equipment, but 
they can be easily constructed in the 
wood shop or at home from the de- 
tailed descriptions given in the 
N.R.A. Instructor’s Manual. 

The problem of obtaining suitable 
rifles and ammunition has been 4 
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ough one to solve, but by 
rsistent efforts, The National Rifle 
Association has prevailed on the 
War Department to make available 
fo N.R.A. chartered Junior Rifle 
Clubs conducting properly organ- 
ized marksmanship programs, a fair 
selection of rifles and an adequate 
supply of ammunition. 
The first step in obtaining this 
yipment is to write The National 
Rifle Association requesting Junior 
(lub affiliation data and an applica- 
tion form for an “Approved Small 
Arms Training School.” Have the 
necessary forms completed and sent 
in as soon as possible, and when 
they have been approved you will 
be eligible to purchase through the 
NR.A., rifles and ammunition for 
your activities. When writing for 
the application form, ask that they 
send you price lists and order forms. 
(The application form may also be 
secured by checking the coupon on 


page 22.) 


rather t 


' Rifle costs 


The rifles range in price from 
$10.45 to $46.15. Get the best you 
can afford. In all the available mod- 
els, the barrels are no doubt accu- 
rate, but the higher priced rifles are 
far superior for training purposes. 
They have smoother and more uni- 
form actions, better sights, more 
carefully designed stocks and addi- 
tional weight. These factors should 
influence your choice of firearm. 


As for ammunition, the .22 caliber 
long rifle cartridge, regular load, is 
the only accurate target cartridge. 
These cartridges may be purchased 
through the N.R.A. in case lots—ten 
thousand rounds—at a cost of $57.50 
plus transportation, per case. As 
soon as your club is chartered, you 
will be eligible to purchase a case 
of ammunition. 

It has been the purpose of this 

article to give plans in sufficient de- 
tail to enable any school to get 
started with a marksmanship pro- 
gram this spring. Problems will, no 
doubt, arise which have not been 
covered here, and in those cases, you 
should eontact The National Rifle 
Association for more complete in- 
formation. 
_ Asa final suggestion, before start- 
ing to build your-range, you should 
find out whether there is an organ- 
zed N.R.A. Club in your commu- 
nity. If there is, you can undoubt- 
edly get some valuable advice and 
assistance from its members, and 
you may even find that there is al- 
ready available to you a fine range 
0n which you can start your pro- 
gram at once. 


J. M. Marlin 
Inventor and Arms-Maker 


The small state of Connecticut has been famed for more than two 
centuries for the skill of its metal craftsmen. It was in 1870 that 
J. M. Marlin, inventor and arms-maker, set up his workshop in New 
Haven, Conn. His specialties were shotguns and repeating rifles. 

Marlin’s firearms were outstanding for simplicity and ingenuity of 
design. Because of their fine workmanship and their “Ballard-type” 
rifling, Marlin rifles set new standards of accuracy and they were 
built for a lifetime of use. 

Many a grown man links the memory of happy boyhood days in 
the outdoors with the proud possession of a Marlin “.22’ Handed 
down by fathers and brothers, earned with chores and “good be- 
havior; these safe, dependable small-bore rifles have helped genera- 
tions of American boys to learn the joys and benefits of a healthy 
sport. They have also had a part in teaching the marksmanship 
which now serves the country on the fighting fronts. 

New and better shotguns and rifles will be produced again at the 
Marlin plant after the war is won...and they will always owe much 


to the genius of John M. Marlin. 
THE Y,, "f 7 


FIREARMS CO.,NEW HAVEN,U.S.A, 


Makers of fine rifles and shotguns since 
1870. Now engaged exclusively in sup- 
plying the armed forces of the U.S. A. 
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TAKES ABUSE/ 


Few floors in a school get more 
punishment than your gym 
floor. Running, scuffling, twist- 
ing, turning feet play havoc 
with all but the toughest kind 
of. floor finish. That’s why so 
many schools are KAYSAN- 
IZING their gym floors. 


For KAYSAN is TOUGH! 
When applied to the floor it 
penetrates the surface fibers of 
the wood, binding them to- 
gether into a hard, homogene- 
ous, armor-like protective sur- 
face. You may dent this floor 
but it is difficult indeed to break 
the tough KAYSAN shell. It 
prevents floor wear! 


And KAYSAN is easy to keep 
clean. Dirt cannot be ground 
into its hard protective surface 
—wet cleaning and scrubbing 
are virtually eliminated. 

Learn about KAYSAN. Order 
a trial gallon, or send for the 
FREE demonstration kit today! 


GET THESE BENEFITS WITH 


KAY SAN/ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. rs 
— 
(penn 


@ INCREASE FLOOR LIFE 
@ PERMANENT FINISH 
@ EASY TO APPLY 

@ EASY TO KEEP CLEAN 
@ SHOWS|NO LAPS 

@ ECONOMICAL 

@ DOES NOT CRACK OR MAR \\) 


cssnanad 
KAYSAN 


N 


The American Crayon Company 
Dept. SC-S Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid: 
( ) Free Kaysan Demonstration Kit 


Pe 2486 6b ep ebereeeaons Thale. cccccccs 
Galhead cc ccccccccesecescetvcceseseese 
. 
DEE pc cccaeweccbveconedneaseoeceses = 
_ 
o 
Chay oc cdigens c0cdeinces eda State... ccccece . 


AN OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCT 


THE AMERICAN / CRAYON COMPANY 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Will athletics come back after the 
War? Who can say? To date, certain- 
ly, they have withstood the test mag- 


nificently. Despite the extraordinary 
depletion of outstanding personnel, 
athletics have continued to contribute 
significantly to general morale. If the 
War lasts for two or three more years, 
few of our great athletes are apt to 
return to active participation. The 
younger warriors who never had a 
chance at college sports may well be 
more interested in the business of se- 
curing a steady job and raising a 
family. Thousands will want to com- 
plete their formal education, but their 
attitude will be that of the graduate 
students, whose chief concern is with 
the business of the classroom, the li- 
brary, and the laboratory. Post-war 
developments may produce a new set 
of heroes that will capture the imag- 
ination of grade and high school boys 
and contribute to a lessening of inter- 
est in competitive athletics. Who 
knows? 

On the positive side it seems safe 
to predict that in the total school pro- 
gram, health and physical education 
will play a much more prominent 
place than ever before. Such good 
habits may develop from the new em- 
phasis that they will carry over into 
adult life. “’Tis a consummation de- 
voutly to be desired,” yet it might 
greatly reduce. the number of non- 
participating sports enthusiasts, the 
spectators, whose interest and finan- 
cial support have made _ possible 
American athletics of the past quar- 
ter century. 


Strictly on a hunch we went back 
to the Gogebic Range this spring for 
the tournament—after an absence of 
many years. The championship was 
won by Coach Fred Trewyn’s Wake- 
field, Mich., “Cardinals,” a husky, 
rangy outfit that play as strong and 
expert a game as any we have had 
the privilege of seeing in many years. 
Ribich, Popovich, Wojciehowski, Wa- 
silewski, and Jarvi really know how 
to deliver when the chips are down. 
Four of the players will soon be in the 
armed services. The fifth, Captain 
Bill Ribich, sparkplug of the team, is 
scheduled to begin his studies for the 
priesthood within the next few weeks. 
Several of the players are younger 
brothers of boys we once coached. To 
see them win provided a special thrill 
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that is not given to ever " 
coach. As much and more a teal 
for the locker room sessions yj 
Eddie Chambers of Crystal Falls, 
Jack Kraemer of Ironwood, 
Mahlburg of Stambaugh, and others 
who usually contributed to makj 
our life miserable season after season, 


Victory basketball: The highest 
price ever paid for a basketball is 
very probably the $1707 bid "by Mar. 
jorie Herrick, a senior at Ipswich, 
S. D. The ball, painted blue and dego. 
rated with white stars and red vie. 
tory V’s by Coach Roy Stewart, was 


auctioned at a war bond rally held . 


in conjunction with an invitation bas. 
ketball tournament at Ipswich ip 
mid-January. When we first saw that 
price attached to a basketball, we 
thought that inflation had struck for 
sure. 


Coach George Norwood of Weed, 
Calif., is still wondering how it hap- 
pened. On January 8, Mt. Shasta 
buried Weed, 63-42. Three weeks later 
on the same floor with the same of- 
ficials and the same players Mt. 
Shasta was able to score only 17 
points against Weed’s 32. 


“If basketball is an essential cog in 
the physical fitness program further- 
ing the war effort, Coach Wayne 
Gardner of Anthony, Kan., should be 
given the ‘E’ award for energy ex- 
pended. At 4:30 the first of four games 
to be played with their neighboring 
rival, Attica, commenced. At 11:0 
P.M. Coach Gardner walked slowly 
from the dressing room following his 
fourth basketball victory of the eve- 
ning over an Attica team.”—Dell 
Johnson, official. 


Early in March, Johnson, who 
coaches at Norwich, Kan., took his 
boys to Wichita to play the Thurston's 
girls’ team, claimants to the national 
men’s rules championship for girls. 
Norwich lost in an overtime, 19-18. 
A few weeks later Norwich lost again 
on its own floor to the same team by 
the same score. What’s that gag about 
lightning never striking twice in the 
same place? 


From Otto Eisenschiml’s Without 
Fame comes another immortal White 
Sox yarn for the benefit of rookies: 
“We were playing in a little town one 
afternoon,” an old-timer said, “and 
the game dragged out into extra 
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, until it was getting dark. I hit 
double and was taking a big lead 
: second base, when what does the 
fool of @ catcher do? He tries to catch 
aff second, but throws wild, way 
“i he shortstop’s head, into the 
outfield. I leg it for the plate, of 
urse, and when I slide into it, there 
Saad the catcher with the ball in 
ss hand and touches me for an out. 
Naturally there was a big hullabaloo. 
The outfielders were still looking for 
the ball out there in the dark, and 
here this fellow had it in his hand all 
the time. When he sees me take that 
big lead, he pulis a potato out of his 
ket—I guess he had figured that 
play beforehand—and throws it over 
second, and when I come in, I am just 
a plain sucker. 

“We almost kill that catcher, but 
he calls the umpire for a decision. The 
umpire pulls out his book of rules, 
and sure enough, there’s nothing said 
in there that a fellow can’t throw a 
potato if he wants to. I was out for 
good, and we lost the ball game.” 


over t 


Ohio State University has a novel 
method of doing permanent honor to 
its football heroes who win all- 
America ratings. A tree is planted for 
each in the University’s “All-America 
Grove.” The first Buckeye trees were 
planted in 1931; the twenty-second 
will be planted this year in honor of 
Lyn Houston, guard on Coach Paul 
Brown’s championship team last fall. 


Transportation blues may be the 
theme song for many a wailing won- 
der, but not for Coach Chuck Col- 
lette and his Romney, W. Va., basket- 
eers. With no bus in sight and a game 
scheduled at Ridgeley twenty-eight 
miles away, Coach Collette told his 
boys to hit the highway on foot. 
Whether they used their thumbs more 
than their feet is a moot question, 
but they got there on time and won 
the ball game. 


The “whiz kids” of Illinois were 
probably the most perfectly coordi- 
nated college basketball team of all 
time. Along with 19,000-odd others 


_we saw them rout a much-better- 


than-average Northwestern team at 
the Chicago Stadium, 86-44, with an 
amazing display of speed, agility, 
timing, finesse, accuracy, etc. For ex- 
ample, six times during one of their 
great scoring sprees in the second half 
an Illinois player had a pass inter- 
cepted by a Northwestern player, but 
in each case drove through so rapidly 
that he was able to steal the ball back 
and go on in for a crip shot. It 
seemed as if the Northwestern player 
had been used merely as a passing 
Post, a sixth Illini! Just to give 
you some idea: The only Illini who 
did not make the All-Big-Ten team 
was Ken Menke, who received honor- 
able mention. Against Northwestern 
he scored 22 points and was taken out 
of the game early! And now they’re 
all in the Army or the Navy. 

Britt Woop 
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playing field COLUMBIA 


CALCIUM 


DUSTI-FREE .., 7g 


No use to tolerate dust on your athletic fields or playgrounds— 
so long as you have available so efficient a material as Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. 

-The clean, white flakes of Columbia Calcium Chloride quickly 
absorb moisture from the air in the driest weather, providing a 
lastingly firm, compact surface. And because the surface is slightly 
moist, it is darker—easier to play on, less glaring. 

Fitness programs today call for more periods devoted to games 
and conditioning activities. More use of athletic fields means— 
more dust, more erosion. 

Order Columbia Calcium Chloride from your local building 
supply dealer, or write us today for full information. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH « NEW YORK +« CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE 
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SCHOOLS « ARMY CAMPS « RECREATION CENTERS! 
Is Badminton OUT because of Cost? 


Then use the 


FLYING FLF FCF 


a scientifically constructed yarn ball with TIMING compar- 
able to a Shuttlecock—Now in use all over the United States 


TWENTY-TO-ONE DURABILITY OVER FEATHERS 


Send for our Trial Kit which includes two other sizes 
of Fleece—$1.75 (plus postage and excise tax) 


OREGON WORSTED co., 8300 McLoughlin Boulevard, Portland, Oregon 
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RIFLE TOURNAMENTS |" 


NATIONAL - SCHOLASTIC - INTRAMURAL | -»: 


REGULATIONS tt 
if your school has a rifle club, fill in the \\ 


coupon below. The awards, drawchart and qwardil 
tournament instructions will be mailed {¢ football 
you before the date of your tournament. on the 
If you wish to have a tournament by in tracl 
do not have a qualified instructor on your i iene 
faculty, fill in the name of the man who It is le 
would like to become qualified. He will re. aa 
ceive the training course outline and st a 
manual, and other necessary materials fo, Sicl 
becoming a certified instructor. If he has had Seiche 
any shooting experience, it would be well To v 
to include this in a letter. at lea: 
There may be a qualified instructor in your matche 
community who is not a member of your point f 
school faculty. If you would be interested and or 
in having such a person supervise your tour. in - 
nament, indicate this in the coupon and the picke 
National Rifle Association will check to see ‘ 
if one is available in your community. weg 
The awards, tournament drawcharts, and ; 
other materials will be sent to your school 3 
as soon as we are notified that a qualified 4 
instructor is available to supervise your ; 


students’ rifle instruction and tournament. 
If the number of students qualifying for aa 
your tournament is so large that you wish 
to run your tournament in sections, indicate 
this in the coupon and we will send awards 
for the winner of each section. 
Details on how to obtain .22-calibre rifles 
and ammunition may be secured by check 
ing the respective coupon listing. LL tl 


HERE is a bull’s-eye hit for your rifle program—an intramural tournament 
run by you wholly within your school. There is no obligation, no red 
tape. All you do is fill out the coupon—we send the awards, draw charts 
and other helpful materials. The program is designed to promote the 
art of shooting, so essential in these times. So important is this training 
considered that a limited supply of 22-calibre rifles and ammunition has 
been made available for organizations conducting accredited, super- 
vised programs. 


APPROVED by the NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


SCHOLASTIC INTRAMURAL RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 
220 £. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll my school and send the awards, drawchart and tournament instructions. We will have a boys’ | 


Seritfereeri htc 


This is the award for boy and 
starting date girl winners of your tourna- 
ments. It is a brassard 3% 
inches in diameter whose de- 
N.R.A. instructor __..____._ (check). | wish to become a qualified instructor. Please send me the training I sign and lettering are embroid- 
ered in silk on a heavy felt 
base. The colors are red, gold, 
and dark blue. 


tournament ___.__; girls’ tournament 


My name . Faculty Position - | am a qualified | 


course outline and study I (check). | would appreciate help from the National Rifle Asso- 


ciation in finding a properly qualified instructor in my ity (check). 


Send information on how rifles and ammunition may be obtained __————_—. 


Name of School . City - State 


Enroliment of School: Boys ____ = _s—__.. Girls 
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B. Rawlinson, former tennis coach 

Casey, Ill., Township High School, is now 
at | , and physical education instructor at 
The College of William and Mary. 


Kenneth 


HAT tennis coach hasn’t 
grown at least one gray hair 
figuring out a fair system of 

awarding letters. In basketball and 

football, letters are usually awarded 
on the basis of quarters played, and 
in track according to points won. But 
in tennis there is no definite system. 

It is left to the coach’s discretion. 

I have devised a simple plan that 
proved quite successful at Casey 
hip. This plan is based upon 


fennis Letter Award System 


By Kenneth B. Rawlinson 


You will note that the points are 
awarded on a sliding scale. Since the 
No. 1 man plays the opponents’ 
strongest player, he thus receives a 
greater number of points for a vic- 
tory. If a boy is defeated he gets no 
points other than his one for partici- 
pation. A player may win a letter 
outright by taking a first or second 
place in the District, Eastern Illinois 
or county meets (provided more than 
two teams are entered). 

The accompanying table shows how 
this system worked out one spring 
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with my varsity squad. It will be 
noted that we played eight dual 
matches and thus 16 points were 
necessary for a letter. 

At present the outlook for tennis is 
fairly bright. There are sufficient 
rackets and plenty of gut, except for 
some of the tournament grades. Inso- 
far as balls are concerned, there will 
be as many made as last year and of 
a superior quality, to boot. Recently a 
six-month supply of rubber was allo- 
cated to the sporting goods manufac- 
turers which will enable them to con- 
tinue making equipment for which 
rubber is used until well into the 
summer. 

If players will use half as many 
balls as they’ did before the war and 
make them last twice as long, there 
should be enough to go around. 


SCORE CHART FOR CASEY TOWNSHIP TENNIS TEAM 


Towns J 
participation in matches and upon A BOC D 5 a a H F J 
matches won and lost. Participation Points ............... 8 8 8 8 8 7 1 2 7 1 
To win his letter, a boy must earn Charleston ....................... 3 «¢ 8 8 @ OF 8) eae 
at least twice as many points aS  parshall........................-. se 2£ ££ £2 SS 2 2 eee 
matches played. He is awarded one pois ......................0.00.. 4 &.3% *&} BF 1°69 ies 
point for every match participated in, at Charleston .................... 7 @¢ 3 £°9 244 2... Hus 
and one point for every match won Effingham ......................... oe oe en ee sc ek eee ee a 
in any tournament. Points may be At Marshall ....................... $s e@¢ tt @¢ * = 2 Ss. eae 
picked up in bulk as follows: ac Luss ann ead a Bell st @ © € 8 2 6 8 
SINGLES DOUBLES a8 hn eg ek ee cle 8 3 0 0 0 0 0 > 4 0 
Ronk Points Rank Points County Tournament ..............:.. 1 2 1 2 1 1 0 0 1 0 
1 5 1 3 per man District Tournament ................ 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
2 4 2 2 per man Eastern illinois .................... 3 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3 3 3 1 per man League Tournament ................ 
4 2 4 1 per man = — = — r TAs “- zi 
5 1 CPR ee 46* 45° 3" 22 @Z’ © F 7 wet... 2 
6 1 * denotes varsity letter 


Alt this Spring, Uncle Sam’s 
toughening up courses have 
hen given — not just to the selected 
few - but all the boys. Some lads 
have heen mighty soft at first — and 
ifsmeant bruises, ““charley horses,” 
grains and strains. 


Next Fall these courses will be going 
gain full blast. Be ready for your 
wertime job of “keeping ’em in the 
lineup.” , 
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(COMMANDO 


Write for YOUR FREE COPY 


of “ATHLETIC INJURIES”. 
Contains feature articles by 
leading trainers of the country 
on prevalent athletic injuries. 
Foreword by Dr. Wilbur Bohm 
of Washington State College. 
Each article is illustrated. You 
get a complete picture of the 
handling and bandaging of the 
most common injuries trainers 
have to face. 


Invaluable to you now and next Fall 
— when the heavy athletic campaign 
begins! Get your copy Pronto! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 
163 Varick Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE handbook 
“ATHLETIC INJURIES” 


Name. 


Address. 


Ste. 8 
he 


City. 


—_—State. bide 
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“Let's Build America Strong” 


Physical fitness is vital for us to win. Now 
is the time to be prepared with mats, rings 
and training bags. 


Send for our new catalog. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
362-372 Marquette St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


MATTHEWS ABDO-GARD 


Your Players Will Be Younger 


Protect Them From Internal Injury 


@ Protects the vul- 
nerable abdominal 
area with a flexi- 
ble wall that folds 
as the body bends. 
An 8-inch girdle 
holds ribs and lum- 
bar region in place. 
Strong fiber ribs 
over abdominal 
area backed by re- 
movable shock ab- 
sorbing pad. Pouch 
takes any size cup. 
Sanitary in every 
respect, light- 
weight, only 12 
ounces. Durable, will last you several seasons. 


Price—Only $3.40 


BILL MATTHEWS 
P. O. Box 38 Irvington, N. J. 


SCHOLASTIC Coyg, 


Resuscitation and First Aid 


(Continued from page 10) 


suscitation itself stimulates the 
heart through changes in intracar- 
diac pressure. Karpovich reports 
that the Silvester method ranks first 
in providing heart stimulation and 


. circulation of the blood. 


It seems accepted that there is 
some action current in the heart for 
as long as 30 minutes after the heart 


| has stopped, but it is the opinion of 


specialists that cases are very rare 
in which victims have been success- 
fully resuscitated after the heart is 
stopped longer than five minutes. 


There seems to be no good proof 
that adrenalin is responsible for 
heart stimulation since a needle prick 
produces the same effect. It is 
thought that methods in the supine 
position are better because there is 
greater pressure variation in the 
heart chambers and that the heart 
tapping can be performed. 


Which method is best? 


Some methods have advantages 
over others but they also have disad- 
vantages. Karpovich concludes that 
the scientific findings are as yet in- 
adequate and all methods in current 
use are about equally defensible. 
Good practice would seem to consist 
of teaching the Schafer method be- 
cause as Yandell Henderson says, 
most all Americans already know it, 
but there is no doubt at all that the 
Silvester and the Nielsen methods 
should also be taught. 


Variety would relieve the mo- 
notony of execution and introduce 
the standard methods which are 
used in other countries. There is no 
universal agreement as to which 
method is best. Since all of these 
methods will be met in common 
practice an experienced person will 
know them. Any of them may be 
dangerous if more than 90 pounds 
of external pressure is applied to 
the ribs. No one method is superior 
in all characteristics to the others. 
The method should be used which 
is most needed according to what 
is being done with the patient at 
the time. 


Dr. Hederer, in France, combined 
the Schafer and the Nielsen meth- 
ods by tying the hands together 
and lifting them alternately with 
the prone pressure on the lower 
back. This method has been intro- 
duced into the French Navy. Prac- 
tically the same combination was 
introduced independently in the 
U. S. by Doctor Drinker and Doctor 
Shaw. 


A few suggestions ma 
about waterfront first aid: B Bic: 

1. Shock or chilling may 
vented or counteracted b 
land exercises which are 
for at least five minutes. 

2. Fatigue may be prevented j 
part by preliminary deep brea hg 
~A a breathing following exer. 

3. Shivering, chattering, ZO0se 
pimples or blueness around the }j 
may be prevented or counteracte 
by getting out of the wind, putti 
on a bathrobe or sweat Clothes, 
swimming vigorously for at least 
100 yards, rubbing hard with a 
towel, running, or taking a hot 
drink. 

4. Body heat can be retained for 
a longer time by greasing the body 
before going in the wind or cold Wa- 
ter. Cuts,- scratches and abrasions 
should be treated immediately wit 
iodine and covered with collodign, 
Grease will temporarily prevent 
salt water stinging, chapping, o 
sores. 

5. Cramps can be prevented by 
going into definite training for ep. 
durance work, by eating endurance 
food, and by massage or warm-up 
exercises before swimmnig. 

6. Cramps should be treated by 
massage, hot towel applications, by 
stretching the muscles affected and 
by rest and deep breathing. No one 
should ‘go under the water and cut 
off his breath to wrestle with a 
cramp in some part of his body. I 
will only make it worse. Relax and 
breathe deeply. 

7. Fright may be prevented or 
overcome by active participation 
with a partner in whom confidence 
can be placed, by performing skills 
which are within reasonable range 
of accomplishment, and by practic- 
ing again and again the fundamen- 
tals of body control in the water. 

8. Panic can be prevented by firm 
leadership, by an adequate number 
of life guards, and by preliminaty 
practice of accident signals and 
rescue drills. 

9. On cold days it is better to 
work in the water with fast an 
hard drills, avoiding as much 3 
possible intermittent getting in ani 
out of the water. 

10. Sinus trouble may be prt 
vented by wearing a nose clip 
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mize the tendency toward si- 
ysitis by eliminating water from 
nin up the nose. The nose should 
fe held on all feet-first entries. 

1. Earaches may be prevented 
by periodically syringing out the 
ears and by using a little warm 
live oil in the external canal. Ear 
stopples are indicated but lamb’s 
wool with a little vaseline may be 
ysed aS a substitute, or in chronic 
cases in addition to the ear stopples. 
An abscessed ear requires prompt 
medical attention. 

12. Conjunctivitis due to algae in 
the water can be counteracted by 
washing the eyes with boric acid 
lution immediately after swim- 


ming. , 

12. Itching on the skin can be 
minimized by taking a soap bath 
at the end of the swim. It is caused 
by minute particles of acid, usually 
from chlorine combining with the 
hydrogen of the water, acting to ir- 
ritate the skin. 

14. Sunburn may be alleviated by 
powder or vaseline rubbed gently 
over sore parts. Extreme burns re- 
quire prompt medical treatment. 


Directions for first aid 


A brief set of directions for first 
aid is given as follows: 
1. Sulfanilamide for gangrene: 
(a) First World War—80% of 
men with abdominal wounds were 
killed by infection. 
(b) After Pearl Harbor—no ser- 
vice men died from infection. 
. First Aid Kit for Life Boat: 
Tape, bandages, compresses (ste- 
rile), picnic acid for burns. tour- 
niquet,splints,scissors, paper cups, 
iodine, oil of cloves for tooth- 
ache, aspirin for fever, bismuth 
for diarrhea, sodium bicarbonate 
for burns, 5% tannic acid jelly for 
burns, mineral oil for the eyes, 
aromatic spirits of ammonia—a 
stimulant, cascara tablets—laxa- 
tive, tapes. 
3. Arterial Bleeding: 
(a) Six pressure points—front of 
ear, side of jaw, side of neck, be- 
hind collar bone, upper arm, 
groin. 
(b) Tourniquet. 
4. Gunshot, Shrapnel Wounds: 
(a) Clean wound. 


i) 


(b) Debride wound —sterilize 
knife (flame or alcohol) 
(c) Apply sulfanilamide powder. 
(d) Layers of bandage. 

5. Fractures: 
(a) Do not try to set—merely 
straighten. 
(b) Splints. 
(c) Compound fracture—use tour- 
niquet loosely. 


(d) Dressing bandage. 


. Shock: 


(a) Symptoms — clammy, perspi- 
ration. 

(b) Treatment—head down, blan- 
ket, aromatic spirits of ammonia 
in water, black coffee. 


. Burns: 


(a) Remove clothing, but leave 
any cloth that sticks. 

(b) Apply sterile gauze soaked 
in sodium bicarbonate solution or 
picric acid gauze. 

(c) Do not use iodine or cotton 
on burns. 


. Sunburn: 


(a) Keep body well covered. 
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(b) Blondes and red heads burn 
easily. 

(c) Olive oil, vinegar, cocoanut 
oil, are useless for treatment. 

(d) Apply talcum or tannic acid. 


. Sunstroke: 


(a) Beware of sunstroke in the 
doldrums (listless state). Sun- 
stroke can kill. 

(b) Causes—sun, still air, and hu- 
midity. 

(c) Symptoms — headache, dizzi- 
ness, spots before the eyes, and 
vomiting. 

(d) Keep the head covered with 
a hat, damp clothes, or shade 
from the sail or tarpaulin. 


FACED WITH less man power? Short on equip- 
ment? Solvay Calcium Chloride can provide 
the answer to keeping your training grounds 
clean, compact and dustless. 


SIMPLY APPLY this material on cinders, clay, blue- 
stone, earth, gravel. It completely ends dust. Solvay 
Calcium Chloride can be applied by anyone — no 
experience or special equipment is necessary. This 
treatment is clean, odorless, colorless and non-stain- 


ing. Economical too. . . 


cost averages only 3c to 4c 


per square yard per season! 


USED FOR 25 YEARS by leading schools and universi- 
ties, Solvay Calcium Chloride is today being used on 
military reservations, R.O.T.C. drill grounds, Com- 
mando Practice areas and for training fields. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY! 


For Cleaner, Weedless Dust-free Areas, Use 


CALCIUM 


SOLVAY ¢ HLORIDE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your folder on Solvay Calcium Chloride; telling me how to keep 


Name ........... ra ne Sabie ses 
Affiliated with .... 


PR oo otha 


| training fields dust-free at low cost! 


State ... 42-5 
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SCHOLASTIC Co4g, 


ORGANIZATION FOR A TRACK AND FIELD MEET 


One of the most essential provisions is g , 
booth for the handling of the enormous detajj Work 


By E. J. Lalley 


E. J. Lalley, physical education instructor 
at the Buckley School in New York City, was 
formerly connected with the physical educa- 
tion departments at New York University and 
at Central and North high schools in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


NYTHING that stimulates the 
A physical and mental condi- 
tion of potential military 
manpower is a positive contribution 
to the war effort. 

Track and field is distinctly such 
a contribution, possibly the best 
form of conditioning for military 
service there is. With its running, 
hurdling, jumping, and vaulting, it 
offers a thoroughly integrated pro- 
gram of events which have specific 
carry-over value to military ser- 
vice. 

While no one will gainsay the 
worth of track meets, running them 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Transportation problems, decreased 
coaching personnel, and the loss of 
senior squad members to the ser- 
vices and industries are pretty tough 
hurdles to get over. Without scru- 
pulous planning, only the hand of 
the lord will save your interscholas- 
tic track program. 


Chairman’s duties 


The meet chairman is charged 
with these responsibilities, each of 
which requires comprehensive de- 
tail work: Travel information, ar- 
rangement for meals, dressing quar- 
ters, time of heats and finals, regis- 
tration of entries, officials, and spe- 
cial events. 

The coach of every competing 
squad must be provided with the 
schedules and capacities of all or- 
dinary carriers running to the city 
of the meet. He must also be assisted 
with transportation arrangements 
from bus terminals and railroad 
stations as well as with the details 
of the return trip. 

The mid-day meal is the vital one 
for track squads, since the athletes 
are usually restricted to a light 
menu (sample: broth, dry toast, 
poached eggs, tea or milk). If the 
school is adjacent to the field, the 
homemaking classes may welcome 
the chance to prepare meals of this 
type for the boys. Any arrangement 
that enables a coach to keep his 
squad close to the field should prove 
satisfactory. 

Where school locker rooms and 
showers are located near the field, 


the squads may be assigned to dif- 
ferent rooms with a caretaker to 
lock up and supervise valuables. 
Where teams must dress and then 
travel to the field, the matter of 
transportation again rears its trou- 
blesome head. 

Some schools have solved this 
problem by erecting temporary 
dressing quarters (without show- 
ers). A large tent can be made to 
serve the purpose. 

One of the most essential pro- 
visions of your meet is a prominent 
central point where information can 
be disseminated. A table may be 
placed on a raised platform and 
made further conspicuous by a large 
sign. Keep an announcer there with 
a megaphone or, better still, a loud 
speaker. If your school has no port- 
able unit, you may rent the type 
which operates from a truck. 

Issue the competitors’ numbers 
at this table, in the following man- 
ner: Team A, Nos. 1 through 20; 
Team B, Nos. 21 through 41; Team 
C, Nos. 42 through 62; Team D, Nos. 
63 through 83. Adjustments can be 
made according to the size of the 
squads. If you can assign the num- 
bers early enough, a mimeographed 
program can be distributed to spec- 
tators and reporters. 

Other business may be transacted 
at your registration table, such as, 
scratching of entries and substitu- 
tion of others, settling of disputed 
points, addition or elimination of 
heats, presentation of awards, and 
checking of the scoring. 


The officials 


Referee: Appoint a man (not one 
of the competing coaches) and give 
him absolute authority. On him falls 
the task of accepting the evidence of 
the judges and making decisions. 
He may err but his decisions must 
be accepted as final. The success of 
the meet depends on it. 

(Note: At no time should a coach 
allow a boy to approach the referee. 
If an athlete has a question regard- 
ing a decision or an entry he should 
pose it to the referee through his 
coach.) 

Starter: The most important sin- 
gle official. If you are able to pay 
one official, this is the man who de- 
serves it. The starter can make or 
break a meet. Get an experienced 
man if possible. If none is avail- 
able, the coaches involved should 
train a faculty member or an in- 


terested party before the meet 

Judges: Impossible to pay these 
men since usually from foyy to 
eight are required. Get men not a. 
tively interested in the outcome of 
the events, if possible, but do not 
let this factor deter you from Using 
experienced men. 

Get in the habit of having judge 
on the turns for distance runs and 
halfway down the course for the 
dashes. This last is especially essen, 
tial if the track is not laned, Q. 
dinarily four judges (for each of the 
four places to be picked) are needa 
at the finish of all races and at leag 
one on each turn to detect and re. 
port fouling. 


Two men per event 


Two men are required for each 
field event (although there wil 
probably be some overlapping here, 
since the shot put and the disecys 
are seldom conducted at the same 
time). 

Timers: This is a spot where 


trained student personnel may con- 
pensate for the shortage of adult 
officials, but, if at all possible, the 
head timer should be mature and 
experienced. 

Announcer: Again an aggressive 
student will fill the bill (cheer. 
leaders do nicely). Provide him with 
a megaphone and instruct him to 
announce results from the official 
scorer’s book only. 

Scorers: Trained high school boys 
may serve here, too, but instruction 
on how to keep score is necessaty 
to avoid errors. Each coach should 
have his own scorer, one of whom 
should be designated as_ official 
scorer. Instruct the latter to take 
the results only from the judges. 

Clerk of Course: Not an essential 
official, but a man posted at a table 
to accept entries, handle the 
scratches and prevent events from 
being overcrowded. He contributes 
much to the smoothness of the meet. 
This is a clerical assignment a fat 
ulty member can usually fill. 

Policemen: By all means have p0- 
lice supervision, especially if the 
crowd is permitted to get close t 
the competitors. The shot put and 
the discus are downright dangerous 
where spectators are allowed to pas 
back and forth in the line of tosses 

The competitors and judges wil 
also be handicapped if the finish 
area is not kept clear. A rope laddet 
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pout three feet wide and 30 feet 
: held at each end by persons 
ee ted to this job, will assist in 
Sing the finish line clear. How- 

e assistance is necessary 


r, polic t 
back up those in authority. 


Doctor: If the school doctor is 
yailable to handle all injuries, a 
eat deal of responsibility is taken 
from the coaches. 

provide each of your officials with 
q small printed card, outlining his 
duties and the particular points you 
would like to have him check. 
Badges for your officials are of great 
assistance for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Have your home economics 
dass cut them out of cloth in the 
sizes desired. Your print shop may 
take care of the lettering or a com- 
mercial printer will do this job for 


q small fee. 


a 


Necessary equipment 


Following is the equipment you 
will need for the meet: First aid kit, 
trowels (dime store type are per- 
fectly satisfactory), tape for finish 
line (white yarn is best), tapes for 
measuring (use steel tapes if pos- 
sible; cloth tapes are not accurate). 

Score sheets and boards with clips 
attached for judges and scorers. 

Two guns and plenty of cartridges 
(extra gun is valuable if one jams; 


many paid starters will take care of | 


this item and relieve the person 
running the meet of a detail). 


Four watches (checked for ac- | 


curacy beforehand; this is a simple 
detail which may eliminate argu- 
ment if claim for a new record 
should be made). 


Cross bars and standards (extra | 


cross bars are essential to replace 
broken ones), two rakes and shovel 
for pits, lime to mark starting and 
finishing lines; also passing areas 
for relays; these items should be 
covered beforehand; secure the as- 
sistance of your parks department 
for this assignment. 

Batons for relays (have extra 
ones available), tire tape (has many 
emergency uses), toe board for shot 
put and discus, steel flags to simpli- 
fy measuring of discus throws will 
greatly assist judges in this event 
and their use is a time saver as well, 
forked stick for replacing cross bar 
in pole vault, hurdles. 

(Note: It is customary in high 
school circles for each squad to pro- 
vide its own discus, shot and pole.) 

To add an extra touch to your 
meet, keep all meet records avail- 
able. Thus, if a record is broken in 
any event, it may be announced im- 
Mediately to the spectators, even 
though the record may have to be 
Made official at a later date. 

(Continued on next page) 
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9 jo bet 


FOR US 
TOMORROW- 


* 
Prepare him today 


7Ze AMERICAN WAY 


Your Baseball and Softball teams of 1943 may soon 
become combat teams at the front! That in a nutshell, 
summarizes the importance of organized play. America’s 
strongest defense is team work, both at home and at 
the front—and baseball and softball develop those 
important qualities which men must have to win-—self 
reliance, coordination of mind and muscle, and coopera- 
tion with their associates. 


H. & B. in addition to items used directly by our armed 
forces will continue to make Louisville Slugger Bats for 
both the Army and Navy and Civilian use. Equip your 
teams with the bats of the champions .. . Good bats 
are important to the success of your teams—they inspire 
confidence at the plate and definitely contribute to suc- 
cessful hitting. It pays to play with the best as you work 
for victory. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Send for free copies for your teams of 
“Famous Sluggers Year Book for 1943’’— 
and the new “Official Softball Rule Book.” 
Please address Dept. SC. Sits yy pes 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


FIRST IN BASEBALL and SOFTBALL | 


THE IDEAL SENIOR CLASS GIFT 
An All-Electric 


PETERSEN 
BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD GYM MATS 


CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY , | 


WAYLAND, MICHIGAN 


WRESTLING .. . BOXING 


BASKETBALL WALL MATS 


Send for our Catalog and Prices on 


the ti ding line of PETCO 


i 


Gym Mats and Football Dummies 


Oy] f ttiet ATHLETIC 
PETERSEN G CO. 


3 /ersma EQUIPMENT 


5561 BAYNTON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


TRADE MARK 


QUALIFY? 


e 
Is it 
1. Versatile enough to kill all fun- 
gus species and spores common in 
Athlete’s Foot? 
2. Powerful enough to kill them 
quickly—before feet shed the solu- 
tion? 
. Non-irritating to skin? 
. Free of druggy fumes? 
Harmless to towels? 
Stable—won‘t break down? 
- Easy to test for strength? 
. Economical to use? 


ONAUARW 


The answer is “‘yes” to all these ques- 
tions if you use Alta-Co Powder as 
directed. Write for free booklet, 
“Athlete's Foot — A Public Health 
Problem.” 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 


Does Your Foot Bath 


@ ‘Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest 1943 

official rules of the 

game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 

FREE copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 32 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book . . . ““Strok- 
ing with Vincent Richards’. 


The order of events will vary with 
the number of teams entered, which, 
in turn, bears directly on the ques- 
tion of heats. In dual and triangular 
meets (or meets where no heats are 
necessary) the following order of 
events fifs well on the high school 
level: 

1. Hurdles—getting your hurdles 
off the track at the outset eliminates 
extra handling. 

2. 100-Yard Dash—placed here 
so that entries in the 100 and 220 
may have a chance to recuperate 
between these two events. 

3. Mile Run—no doubling up of 
entries involved here so this event 
may be inserted to help space other 
events. 

4. 440-Yard Run. 

5. 220-Yard Dash—if contestants 
entered in the 220 must run in the 
relay later, there is a break be- 
tween the two events for a rest. 

6. 880-Yard Run. 

7. Relay. 

The field events may be run in 
this order: 

1. Pole Vault and Shot Put. These 
events are started first because the 
pole vault is certain to be the long- 
est single event; shot putters may 
enjoy-a short rest and then go into 
the discus. (Note: Some officials set 
up the start of the pole vault a half 
hour before the time listed for other 
events.) 

2. High Jump and Discus Throw. 

3. Broad Jump: Usually can be 
run off rapidly and fits in well at 
the conclusion of the meet. 

In meets where heats are re- 
quired, morning and afternoon ses- 
sions are essential. This arrange- 
ment permits dash men to enter 
both the 100 and 220 with four races 
the maximum number any one may 
run. 

Where schools decide. due to bus 
and time limitations, to run a meet 
with heats all in one afternoon, the 
only sound coaching procedure is to 
restrict entries to one event. Other- 
wise dash men might be required to 
run four times in one afternoon. 

For meets where heats are neces- 
sary, the following arrangement 


| may be used: 200-Yard Hurdles 


(heats), 100-Yard Dash (heats), 
Mile Run, 440-Yard Run, 220-Yard 
Dash (heats), 200-Yard Hurdles 
(finals), 100-Yard Dash (finals), 
880-Yard Run, 220-Yard Dash 
(finals), Relay. 


Rules and regulations 

The following suggestions are 
made to provide a uniform method 
of running meets. 


FOR DUAL MEETS 
Track Events: Four entries in all 
sprints and hurdles if track permits. 
In all other events, allow unlimited 


places in all events, giyj 
boys a chance to win pole 7 

Field Events: It is suggesteq tha 
the following procedure be adopai 
in the shot put, discus anq broad 
jump: Four tries for all entries With 
top five men qualifying for 
tosses or jumps in the finals. 

In the high jump, start at 4 ft: 
then raise the bar to 4-3, 4.6 44 
4-10, 5, and a one-inch raise there. 
after. 

In the pole vault, start at 8 ft: 
then raise the bar to 8-6, 9, 94 
9-10, 10-2, 10-6, 10-9 and raises of 
three inches thereafter. 

It is always permissible for good 
performers to skip any height i 
they believe they can continue 9 
the higher heights. This may resy}; 
in a mutual agreement for a higher 
starting height. 

All measurements for shot ang 
discus should be made with ste 
tapes. Provision of three steel flag 
markers for each man in the discys 
eliminates continual measuring, 

In cases of ties in the jumping 
events (high and pole vault) places 
should be awarded on the basis of 
the fewest misses at next lower 
height. If ties still exists, boy hay- 
ing fewest misses in all jumps 
should be awarded the place. 


FOR GROUP MEETS 

Track Events: Two entries in all 
sprints unless heats are required, 
in which case allow three entries, 

Three entries in hurdle races 
where heats are required; if track 
is wide enough and_ sufficient 
hurdles are available so that no 
heats are essential, limit entries to 
two men, 

Three entries in all other events. 
In the distance races only the No. 1 
and No. 2 men shall take positions 
on the starting line. The No. 3 men 
form a second starting line behind 
them. This prevents boxing or hin- 
dering star runners by entries with 
little chance of winning. 

In relay races, points should be 
awarded to one less team than the 
number entered in the event. 

Field Events: Shot put, discus and 
broad jump: Four tries for all en- 
tries, with six top men qualifying 
for three additional tries in finals. 

In all group meets, score five 
places as follows: 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 
(points). 

Use aforementioned dual - meet 
procedure for measuring shot and 
discus throw, raising bar in jump 
events, and breaking ties in these 
events. 

Needless to say, make sure 
have a copy of the rules book om 
hand (at central information cen- 
ter) to settle any finer rules dis 
putes. 
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Wartime Wrestling 


(Continued from page 13) 

that the hands come under 
When his arm is locked, 
hat your elbow is pressed 
ace. The arm lock and 
on head are painful. 


crotch so 
buttocks. 
pe sure t 
against his f 
the pressure 


Key Lock (Fig. 73). One of the 
most effective ways to hold a man 
for a long period of time. To cause 


real discomfort, add pressure of 
knee to back while key lock is being 
applied. Note how the arms are 
locked. 

Body Scissors and Smudge (Fig. 
74). The scissors should be taken 
high and legs crossed with pressure. 
Put the pressure on the ribs. Lie on 
the near arm. To cause real pain, 
pull the head and twist. A good 
scissors and hard pressure will 
cause extreme discomfort. 

Cross Scissors and Strangle (Fig. 
15). Very effective for subduing a 
prisoner. This hold is taken when 
rolling on the ground. Complete un- 
consciousness will result from the 
double pressure. 

Double Arms and Body Lock (Fig. 
%6). After getting opponent on 
ground, apply double arm pressure 
and use body press to keep him 
down. To quiet him completely, roll 
your right side on his face and use 
pressure. Roll his head to one side 
so he cannot bite. 

Leg Strangle and Hammer Lock 
(Fig. 77). This is a painful punish- 
ing hold. The pressure on the neck 
ls sufficient to cause immobility and 
unconsciousness. The addition of the 


hammer lock arm pressure in the 
Tear Causes more pain. 
(Concluded on page 32) 


je Quality hit Ga 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 


McArthur school gym towels have earned an enviable reputation 


for long life . . . satisfaction . . . economy. More and more high 
schools and universities using McArthur Gym Towels as standard 
equipment. Write for descriptions and prices. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. 


\ For SOeven.-- SAFER... 
Wats CYM MATS 


Wa DEMAND MATS FILLED WITH GENUINE 
Oa Bi 


@ If you want gym mats that will stay softer, 
safer, springier . . . years longer . . . be sure 
to specify fillers of Genuine OZITE Gymna- 
sium Mat Felt. It’s ALL-HAIR . . . that’s 
why it will stay thick and resilient even under 
hardest use in today’s stepped-up training 
programs. Actually outlasts covers and can 
be used again and again. OZITE is safer 
because it’s felted without needles by 
OZITE Platen Process . . . no chance 
of injury from broken points or 
metal bits. OZITE is heavier and 
denser than ordinary fillers, and 
its laminated construction 
permanently assures a flat, 
. bumpless lie. 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart « Chicago 

He “38 ba This OZITE label sewn on the cover of gym mats protects you against 

ro Jewose | \" Waumsubstitution...shows that the filler is OZITE Gymnasium Mat Felt. 
ee \ 


WRITE FOR NAMES OF CONCERNS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH OZITE-FILLED MAT 
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The only complete, scientific manual 
of unarmed attack and defense 


MODERN JUDO 


By Charles Yerkow 


MANY books on 
hand-to-hand fighting 
are based on fricks. 
They that 
your opponent is go- 
to do 


assume 
ing exactly 
what you have been ‘ 
taught he SHOULD ate 2 
do. Well, most times 
he won’t! That’s when 
you have to know 
the basic principles 
of modern Judo— 
the close-combat, Ranger and Commando type 
of in-fighting taught in this book. Breaking 
Falls; All types of Throws; Major Holds, Stran- 
gles; Grappling Locks; Simple, effective forms of 
Attack; Self-Defense; How to deal unarmed 
with opponent armed with Knife or Pistol, How 
not to leave yourself open for counter attack; 
etc., etc. 

Here are the answers to all forms of personal 
attack—and to break through any kind of de- 
fense as well. Every detail clearly explained, pic- 
tured—an ideal book to teach from. 296 pages— 
Price, $2. If not at your bookseller’s, order di- 
rect from: 


MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING CO. 


104 Telegraph Building Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHARLES 
 YERROM. 


390 Photographs 


JOHN KIERAN says: 
‘‘Best book on baseball 
I've ever read!” 


RAMMED with swell stories 

of baseball’s immortals and 
first-hand tips on fielding, bat- 
ting, and baseball strategy by 
a master of them all. Illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


BASEBALL 


By MICKEY COCHRANE 


This book will save you 
a stroke on every hole! 
‘IMPLE, new, three-rule tech- 

nique to relax as you swing. 
Frees you from the worry and 
tenseness that spoil an other- 


wise top-notch game. An in- 
valuable coaching aid. $1.50. 


THE MENTAL SIDE 


oF GOLF 


By KENNETH R. THOMPSON 


At bookstores or postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave., 


New York 


New Books 


WARFARE AQUATICS. By Dr. 
Thomas Kirk Cureton. Pp. 176 (11 by 
9 in.). Illustrated—photographs and 
drawings. Champaign, IIl.: Stipes Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.59. 


HERE may be a few controversial 
points concerning the training of 
our Armed Forces. But no one will 
question the emphasis on swimming 
skill. Time and again this war has 


proven that every man in the armed | 
services should know how to take | 
care of himself in the water and under | 
all conditions. Yet, some 45 percent | 
of those entering the services cannot | 
swim a stroke, while another 40 or 45 | 
percent can stay afloat only a few | 
minutes. 

Because training facilities at Army | 
and Navy stations are limited and | 
time is short, the chief responsibility 
for aquatic instruction must revert to 
the schools and colleges. 

In Warfare Aquatics, you'll find a 
splendid course that will expedite the 
interest and kind of training needed. 
Prepared by Dr. Thomas. Kirk Cure- 
ton, the distinguished aquatic author- 
ity who is associate professor of physi- 
cal education at the University of 
Illinois, the course has been tested and 
found wholly practical. | 

The book is breathtaking in scope 
and covers the subject with the thor- 
oughness and systematized efficiency 
that are Dr. Cureton’s trademarks in 
the world of aquatic texts. 

The Illinois professor has organized 
his volume into 14 sections, namely: 
Warfare Aquatics, Needs and Scope; 
Brief History of Swimming in se 


Basic Strokes for Seaworthiness; Mili- 
tary Formation Swimming and Sig- 
naling for Help; Jumping In, Swim- 
ming Underwater and Climbing Out; 
Long Immersion, Artificial and Nat: 
ural Buoyancy; Swimming With 
Weights, Guns and Equipment; As- | 
sists, Pool Lifts and Land Carries; | 
for Physical Conditioning; Resuscita- | 
tion and Water First Aid: Teaching | 
Others to Swim; Safety Regulations | 
for Pool and Open Water; and Ap-| 


pendix. | 
Each section is broken down into | 
numerous sub-headings and_ illus- 


trated exhaustively. 


MILITARY TRAINING OBSTACLE | 
COURSE CHART. Prepared by P.| 
Goldsmith Sons Co. Free. | 


HIS 22- by 28-inch chart gives 

general information and dimen- 
sions for constructing obstacles for 
military training courses for schools 
and colleges. 

Twenty obstacles are blue-printed 
and illustrated with 14 pictures. Gold- 
smith is distributing the chart free 
of charge as a service to our schools 
in the interests of physical fitness. For 
your copy, write P. Goldsmith Sons 
Co., John and Findlay Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Announcing the New Book 
WARFARE AQUATICS 


By Dr. Thomas K. Cureton 
222 PICTURES 
187 PAGES 
258 SKILLS DESCRIBED 


Permanent (Cloth) Binding 


A new and timely book by an Outstanding 
swimming authority who has developed this 
work now so vital to the war effort, 


Price $2.50 plus 9c postage in U, 5, 


Two Other Fitness Books 


ROUGH AND TUMBLE FIGHTING 
83 Fine Pictures — $1.00 plus 3c posi, 
by H. E. Kenney 


PHYSICAL FITNESS WORKBOOK 


by Dr. T. K. Cureton 
Single copy $1.75 postpaid in U. 5, 
Two or more copies $1.50 ea. plus post, 


STIPES PUBLISHING CO, 


17 TAYLOR ST., CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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The one 
complete 


war job 


book to help 
you do your 


HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR MILITARY 
FITNESS 


By Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu 


Organizer of Ranger and Combat School, 
Ft. George G. Meade, Md. 


Your war job as a physical educator 
is to save manpower by reducing the 
number of 4-Fs and to save training 
time by conditioning the 1-As before 
they are inducted. This book will 
help you do that important job. In 
text and almost 200 pictures it covers 
physical testing, conditioning exer- 
cises, drills, wall scaling, tumbling, 
military track, wartime swimming, 
American judo and other forms of 
close combat, disarming, etc. 

Col. D’Eliscu knows your problems 
through twenty-five years as a coach 
and teacher and knows the Army’s re- 

uirements through active service In 
this war and the last. You have a great 
work to do. HOW TO PREPARE FOR 
MILITARY FITNESS will help you do 
it easier, better, and quicker. “Superla- 
tive is the word for this book.’’—Scho- 
lastic Coach. $1.96 


If you are connected with an 
educational institution you are 
entitled to a special discount 
of 10% off the purchase price. 


W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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By Carl M. Baumann 


Carl M. Baumann, chairman of the physi- 
education department at West Side High 
School, Newark, N. J., outlines the motiva- 
fon test he is using in his physical fitness 
rock and field program. 


cal 


towards challenging activities, 

West Side High School has been 
motivating its physical fitness track 
and field program with a simple but 
challenging testing device. The test 
js not predicated upon height, 
weight, and age exponents, thus 
giminating elaborate clerical detail. 

An important consideration in the 
administration of this test is the 
simplicity of computing achieve- 
ment. A score of one point is given 
if the pupil meets the first-quartile 
requirements; two points for sec- 
ond-quartile achievement; three and 
four points for achievement in the 
lower quartiles. 

Thus, the boy’s total may range 
from a perfect score of five points 
toa low (which is really a high) 
of 20 points. In short, the idea is to 
score as few points as possible. 


Because of the climatic conditions 
in this area, the testing program 
begins the second week of April 
and ends the early part of June. 
The conditioning period: leading up 
to this test is gradual and progres- 
sive, to insure satisfactory end re- 
sults in the way of endurance, 
judgment of pace, and agility. 

The events include the 100-yard 
dash, 440- and 880-yard runs, run- 
ning broad jump, and running high 
jump. 

The physical education classes 
train for this test three periods a 
week, each period being of 40-min- 
utes duration. To avoid strain and 
stiffness in the 880-yard run, the 
following developmental routine is 
used: 

1. First day — alternate jogging 
and running in 100-yard stretches. 
2. Succeeding days—the running 
stretches are increased gradually, 
with a careful check for the ap- 
pearance of stiffness and fatigue. As 
the condition of the pupil improves, 
the walking interludes are reduced 
until the full distance can be run 
Without strain. 

3. At this point the class is di- 
vided into three groups. The 
stronger pupils are encouraged to 


[' KEEPING with the trend 


Maintain a 20-second pace for each 
(Concluded on page 32) 


fRACK AND FIELD MOTIVATION TESTS 


Simple but challenging, calling for little clerical detail, 
this program lends itself to your physical fitness classes 


SCORING SYSTEM FOR TRACK AND FIELD TESTS 


Divisions 100 yd 
Ist Quartile... .. 11.8 
2nd Quartile.... 12.2 
3rd Quartile . . 127 
4th Quartile... 

Ist Quartile .... 11.8 
2nd Quartile... 12.4 
3rd Quartile 12.9 
4th Quartile 

Ist Quartile..... 12.2 
2nd Quartile.... 12.6 
3rd Quartile ... 13.4 
4th Quartile... . 

Ist Quartile..... 12.4 
2nd Quartile.... 13.0 
3rd Quartile .... 13.8 


4th Quartile... 


SENIOR CLASS 


440 yd. 880 yd. Broad Jump High Jump 
64 sec. 2.37 16.3 49 
67 sec. 2.45 15.5 4.6 
70 sec. y A 14.5 4.0 

Achievement below third quartile 
JUNIOR CLASS 

65 sec. 2.38 16.3 4.8 
69 sec. 2.50 13.5 4.2 
75 sec. 3.00 14.5 3.9 

Achievement below third quartile 
SOPHOMORE CLASS 

67 sec. 2.40 16.0 4.6 
72 sec. 2.52 14.1 4.2 
76 sec. 3.05 13.2 3.8 

Achievement below third quartile 

FRESHMAN CLASS 
69 sec. 2.48 15.6 4.6 
74 sec. 3.00 14.5 4.0 
78 sec. 3.15 13.0 3.6 


Achievement below third quartile 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 


point the advertiser will be notified of the request. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


0 Glenn Cunningham 
Poster 


(0 Bob Kiphuth Poster 
How Many? 

AMERICAN CRAYON (20) 

[_] Kaysan Demonstration Kit 

AMERICAN HAIR & FELT 
(29) 

[] Information on Gym Mats 

CEDAR KRAFT (27) 

C Information, Score 
Boards 

DENVER CHEMICAL (23) 

(0 Handbook, “Athletic 
Injuries” 

DUNLOP (28) 

[] Tennis Book, ‘Stroking 
with Vincent Richards” 

FULD BROS. (24) 


(J Sample, “Anti-fect’ (for 
Athlete’s Foot) 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS (30) 
[] Sports Booklist 


GULF OIL (17) 
(-] Booklet, ‘Sani-Soil-Set 
for Controlling Dust’’ 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY (18) 


(] Information on Athletic 
Socks 


[] Award Sweater Catalog 


MARLIN FIREARMS (19) 
[] Information on Rifles 


BILL MATTHEWS (24) 


(J Information on Abdo- 
Gard Protectors 


GEO. McARTHUR (29) 
[] School Towel Plan 


MILITARY SERVICE (30) 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY (27) 

[] Official Softball Rules 
Book 

(] 1943 Famous Slugger 


Year Book (5c) Marksmanship 


KAHNFAST ATHLETIC 
FABRICS (2) 


([ Swatches, Twill-Satins 


LINEN THREAD 
(Inside Front Cover) 


(J Catalog on Sports Nets 


C) Sports Booklist 


MOSSBERG & SONS (3) 
[.] Guidebook to Rifle 


[ N.R.A. Booklet on How 
to Organize and Conduct 
a Shooting Club 


NATIONAL SPORTS (24) 


[] Catalogs: Bases, Mats, 
Rings, Training Bags 


ON PAGE 32 ARE OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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Wartime Wrestling 
(Continued from page 29) 


Play dead. Assume an unnatural 
position. Do not look too comfort- 
able; never lie on back; always face 
down. Do not show face if possible; 
do not move. Control breathing. As 
your opponent steps over you, kicks 
you, or walks around you, wait until 


he crosses or passes, then attack. 

There are many methods of “‘dead 
attacks”: 

1. Note in Fig. 78 how your en- 
emy has stepped over you (a foolish 
movement on his part). Roll in to- 
ward him quickly and catch his legs 
and ankle (Fig. 79). With proper 
pull and push bring him to the 
ground face down. Secure position 
on top of him and tie him up with 


W. W. NORTON (30) 


( Exam copy of “How to 
Prepare for Military Fit- 
ness” (Five Days on Ap- 
proval) 


co. (21) 


OREGON WORSTED (21) 


(J Information on Flying 
Fleece Yarn Shuttlecock 


PENNA SALT (15) 
[] Sample, “Tilite’’ 


PETERSEN & CO. (27) [1] Catalog 


CJ Catalog on Gym Mats, 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 31 for other listings) 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


" PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


() Information on Calcium 
Chloride for Dust-Proof- C1 Doubles 
ing Athletic Fields 


SOLVAY SALES (25) 


(] Folder, “For Cleaner, 
Weedless, Dust-free 
Play Areas” 


SPALDING & BROS. (1) 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
C Boys’ Singles 
CL) Girls’ Singles 


U. S. RUBBER (4) . 

(0 “Physical Fitness” Bulletin 
How Many for Staff and 
Student Leaders? 
(Quantity Limited) 


[.) Conservation Poster 


VOIT RUBBER CO. (27) 

(0 Catalog on Rubber Balls 

CD) Price list of available 
Rubber-Covered Ath- 
letic Equipment 


legs or arms. (Fig. 80), use 
to back and keep him qy; 
down. amet and 

2. If he steps near hea 
quick spin and grab ank] 
Fig. 63. 

3. If he steps toward f 
quick scissors on his legs, 

4. If he moves on and does not 
come near you, do not wait too lo 
but use flying tackle to get him 
down from the rear. 


d, Make 
€s as in 


Cet, use 


Motivation Tests 
(Continued from page 31) 


110 yards, which represents a 2:49. 
half mile. 

This is accomplished by startj 
the group as a whole and, by means 
of a whistle, indicating each » 
seconds. The boy tries to hit the 
110-, 220-, 330-, and 440-yan 
markers at the sound of the whistle 

The second group is given a 2). 
second pace to work on and the 
third group a slower pace. 

As the training period progresses, 
it becomes evident to the boy 
whether he can step up a notch or 
two. From here on, the responsi- 
bility for determining his best pace 
is up to him. Many boys, for the 
final test, are able to hit 18- and 
19-second paces. 

This conditioning also prepares 
the boy for the 440-yard run, where 
a short period of faster-pace train- 
ing supplements the _ endurance 
gained in the preparation for the 
880-yard run. Now that his legs and 
wind are developed, the boy is 
ready for the 100-yard dash. 

The training in track events con- 
sumes a portion of the lesson. The 
remaining time is devoted to a 
course on the skills of the two field 
events. 

The standards for this testing 
program were established from a 
check on the entire student body. 

The curve of frequency was e- 
tablished on a four-quartile basis 
te conform with the method of grad- 
ing in the Newark schools. The first 
quartile should represent 10% of 
the total participants, the second 
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Football Dummies, STIPES PUB. CO. (30) WILSON (6) quartile 40%, the third 40%, and 
Wrestling Mats ( Sports Booklist C] Catalog the fourth 10%. No failures are re 
corded as long as the boy is mak 

Has your school a High School Victory Corps... ...... 2.6... c cece eee cence eee nees ing a satisfactory. effort. 

RE RPI," Sever ere ee emer ee ERR I 5.05, ou be acdseve Ka Se aoe A N TE D 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) W 
SCHOOL Pie add ai dm some aoa Wats aa alee oe rr COACH... THREE SPORTS 
om si ALL HALLOWS HIGH SCHOOL 
oe eee SED PR yy 111 EAST 164TH ST. 
pon honored unless position is stated May, 1943 NEW YORK, N.Y 
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NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC INTRAMURAL 
Tennis | ournaments 


HE National Scholastic Tennis 
Tournaments are open to all high 
schools and junior high schools in the 
United States. There is no entry fee, 
nor any red tape attached to entering. 


The tournaments are strictly intra- 
mural and are designed to encourage 
the playing of tennis on the part of 
the student body as a whole. 


Each school has complete control 
over its own tournaments and may 
hold them any time before the end 
of the term. 


A handsome felt emblem, suitably 
inscribed, will be presented to the 
winners of both the boy and girl 
tournament in each school. Free draw 
charts will be furnished to every 
school holding a tournament. 


When applying for entry to the 
tournament, specify whether there 
will be a tournament for boys only, 
girls only, or a boys’ and a girls’ 
tournament. You may use the coupon 
below or check “Tennis Tournament” 
in master coupon on facing page. 
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The First Requisite in the Care of Athletic Equip- 
ment is to have a CLEAN, ORDERLY SUPPLY ROOM! 
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will add to or shorten its life. Our current issue of “THE OBSERVER” 
gives constructive information on the Care of Athletic Equipment during 


war times. You can have a copy for the asking. 
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